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As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  it  is  common  practice  at  the 
beginning  of  a decade  to  review  the  previous  ten  years  and  to 
look  forward  to  the  future.  I do  not  propose  to  give  a compre- 
hensive review  of  the  Club's  activities  during  the  1970' s,  but 
it  does  seem  appropriate  to  look  back  over  those  years  and  see 
what  changes  have  taken  place.  As  Sheila  Thomson  pointed  out  at 
the  Centennial  Banquet  last  May,  the  Club  has  changed  character 
very  much  during  that  period.  In  the  1960's,  the  membership  was 
relatively  small,  being  only  a few  hundred,  and  it  was  possible 
for  people  in  the  key  positions  to  know  virtually  every  local 
member,  as  well  as  many  of  those  who  lived  outside  Ottawa.  There 
are  now  about  1200  members,  about  two- thirds  of  whom  are  local, 
and,  as  a consequence,  the  Club  tends  to  be  more  impersonal.  The 
reason  for  this  rise  in  membership  is,  I think,  a consequence  of 
the  increased  public  awareness  of  the  importance  of  the  natural 
environment  and  the  need  for  conservation  measures.  By  joining 
the  Club,  people  are  giving  their  support  to  the  Club's  conserva- 
tion efforts,  even  if  they  do  not  participate  actively  in  any  of 
the  programs.  This  support  is  very  valuable  to  the  Club,  and  it 
is  very  much  appreciated. 

The  excellent  Excursions  and  Lectures  program  has  continued 
unabated  throughout  the  1970' s and  shows  no  sign  of  slowing  down 
in  the  1980' s.  However,  as  people  have  become  more  aware  of  fuel 
shortages,  the  emphasis  has  shifted  from  car-oriented  excursions 
to  bus  trips.  These  bus  trips  have  proved  to  be  very  popular 
and,  together  with  monthly  meetings,  have  provided  members  with 
excellent  opportunities  to  socialize  and  to  exchange  natural 
history  information.  Hence,  despite  the  large  size  of  the  Club, 
there  are  still  ample  opportunities  for  members  to  establish 
social  contacts  and  to  operate  on  the  personal  level.  I try  to 
attend  as  many  of  these  functions  as  possible,  and  I welcome  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  old  friends  and  to  make  new  ones.  I know, 
too,  that  many  other  people  feel  the  same  way,  and  I anticipate 
that  this  type  of  activity  will  remain  an  important  focal  point 
of  The  Ottawa  Field-Naturalists'  Club  in  the  years  to  come. 

Another  very  important  component  of  the  Club  is  the  area  of 
publications.  The  Canadian  Field-Naturalist  has,  over  the  last 
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ten  years,  continued  to  strive  for  excellence  under  the  very 
capable  editorship  of  Lorraine  Smith.  The  journal  is  well-read 
in  scientific  circles  and  is  a valuable  contribution  to  the 
science  of  natural  history.  As  evidence  of  that  fact,  the  Feder- 
ation of  Ontario  Naturalists  gave  its  1979  Conservation  Award  to 
The  Ottawa  Field-Naturalists'  Club  for  the  publication  of  The 
Canadian  Field-Naturalist. 

The  past  decade  also  saw  the  emergence  of  Trail  & Landscape 
as  a major  Club  publication.  The  magazine  commenced  publication 
in  1967,  and,  with  Anne  Hanes  as  editor,  was  an  instant  success. 
After  thirteen  years  in  the  job,  Anne  handed  over  the  reins  to 
her  associate  editor,  Joyce  Reddoch,  last  October.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  Trail  & Landscape  will  continue  to  the  same 
high  standard. 

Not  content  with  two  publications,  a third  arose  about  four 
years  ago  - The  Shrike , a lively  and  interesting  birding  newslet- 
ter. The  original  editor  and  driving  force,  Bruce  Barrett,  has 
recently  moved  to  California,  and,  for  a while,  the  future  of 
The  Shrike  seemed  uncertain.  However,  it  appears  that  Tom  Hince 
will  take  over  for  Bruce,  and  The  Shrike  will  continue,  at  least 
for  1980. 

Another  very  important  activity  of  the  Club  is  the  joint 
sponsorship,  with  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  the 


COUNCIL  MEETING  ON  MARCH  12,  1979,  WITH  ROGER  TAYLOR  IN  THE  CHAIR 
On  the  left  of  Roger  can  he  seen  Ian  Sneddon,  Ken  Taylor,  and 
Diana  Laubitz,  Recording  Secretary , and  to  the  right.  Past  Presi- 
dents Hue  MacKenzie  and  Roger  Foxall.  photo  by  Valerie  Hume 
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Macoun  Field  Club.  A great  debt  of  gratitude  is  owed  to  such 
dedicated  people  as  David  Gray  and  Arnet  Sheppard  who  have  pro- 
vided so  much  of  their  time  to  helping  out  this  enthusiastic 
group  of  young  people.  This  past  decade  has  seen  many  very  cap- 
able naturalists  emerge  from  the  Macoun  Club,  including  our  vice- 
president,  Loney  Dickson. 

As  I mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  message,  conserva- 
tion is  a most  important  issue,  and,  in  this  area,  the  Club  has 
been  very  active  in  recent  years.  An  enormous  amount  of  effort 
has  been  put  out  by  Conservation  Committee  members  in  assisting 
the  Regional  Municipality  of  Ottawa-Carleton  to  assess  conserva- 
tion lands  and  in  resisting  encroachments  on  them.  We  have  not 
been  totally  successful  in  our  efforts,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Club  has  played  a major  role  in  saving  what  has  been 
preserved.  In  recognition  of  these  efforts,  Joyce  Reddoch  was 
given  the  1979  Murray  Boegel  Conservation  Award  by  the  Ottawa 
Fish  and  Game  Association. 

Now,  over  and  above  all  these  regular  Club  activities,  the 
Centennial  began  to  dominate  thinking  as  we  moved  closer  to 
1979.  Starting  from  about  1975,  Centennial  was  a major  topic 
of  discussion  in  nearly  every  Council  meeting,  and,  as  the  time 
approached,  we  could  feel  the  enthusiasm  growing.  There  is  no 
space  here  to  review  the  activities  in  detail,  but  I think  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  1979  Centennial  year  was  an  unquali- 
fied success.  A very  important  factor  in  that  success  was  the 
co-ordination  provided  by  Hue  Mackenzie  and  the  Centennial  Steer- 
ing Committee.  But,  most  importantly,  it  was  the  membership 
response  that  made  it  such  a success.  Very,  very  many  worked 
tremendously  hard  on  the  various  projects,  some  of  which  are 
still  going  on.  Without  taking  anything  away  from  the  other 
projects,  I wish  to  single  out  one  for  special  mention.  That  is 
the  Centennial  Exhibit  which  was  so  beautifully  put  together  by 
Donna  Naughton  and  David  Gray.  It  was  an  excellent  climax  to  a 
great  Centennial  Weekend,  and  it  was  a great  pleasure  to  look 
back  on  a century  of  Club  activities.  With  the  memory  of  that 
exhibit  and  all  the  other  activities,  we  can  confidently  look 
forward  to  the  future,  provided  that  we  keep  sight  of,  and  review 
our  objectives  "to  promote  the  appreciation,  preservation  and 
conservation  of  Canada's  natural  heritage...". 
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Winter  Twig  Walk 

Carol  McLurg 

The  Winter  Twig  Walk  last  November  was  one  of  Jim  Wickware's 
fine  outings  which  I have  come  to  look  forward  to.  As  usual,  he 
was  well-prepared,  choosing  imaginative  ways  to  make  his  points. 
This  time,  he  had  bundles  of  different  twigs.  Thus  we  each  had 
a visual  aid  in  our  hands  as  he  pointed  out  particular  field 
marks,  noting  how  a bud  was  formed,  or  the  manner  in  which  it 
grew,  or  the  shape  of  the  bud  scales,  and  much  more. 

We  drove  to  various  habitats  to  match  twigs  to  their  parents, 
looking  at  deciduous  trees  as  well  as  shrubs.  Jim  paid  particular 
attention  to  what  we  would  see  in  the  spring. 

When  the  light  began  to  fade,  we  were  taken  to  his  home 
where  Ruth  Wickware  welcomed  us.  She  had  hot  cider  and  fresh 
cake.  Afterwards,  we  gathered  around  a fire  in  the  living  room 
while  Jim  talked  to  us  further  about  other  twigs  he  had  set  out. 

He  answered  our  questions  and  also  showed  us  some  of  his  books. 

Many  thanks  for  a delightful  field  trip'. 


Jim  Wickware,  right,  discusses  the  trees  and  shrubs  at  a stop  on 
the  Winter  Twig  Walk.  photo  by  Valerie  Hume 
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Continuing  the  trend  of  recent  years,  November  and  December 
offered  some  of  the  year's  most  exciting  birding.  In  1979,  not 
only  did  these  two  months  yield  unexpected  vagrants,  they  also 
saw  the  establishment  of  numerous  late  records.  While  unseason- 
ably mild  weather  encouraged  many  birds  to  stay,  it  also  meant 
that  our  normal  winter  birds  did  not  come  south  to  Ottawa  in 
regular  numbers. 

The  rarest  bird  of  the  period  was  a Northern  Fulmar  observed 
from  Rockcliffe  Park  as  it  flew  up  the  Ottawa  River  on  November 
18.  This  is  the  first  report  for  the  Ottawa  area  of  this  bird 
which  is  normally  found  on  the  open  sea.  For  the  first  time  in 
several  years,  there  were  Whistling  Swan  sightings.  Single  birds 
were  observed  along  the  Rideau  River,  Fallowfield  Road,  Shirley's 
Bay  and  Britannia  Filtration  Plant.  The  only  Snow  Geese  seen 
were  three  blue  morph  birds  in  a Canada  Goose  flock  at  Shirley's 
Bay  on  November  3.  Late  ducks  included  a Common  Pintail  and 
Green-winged  Teal  on  December  16,  two  Wood  Ducks  and  a Ring-necked 
in  late  December  and  most  remarkable  a Gadwall  at  Black  Rapids 
(along  the  Rideau  River)  on  December  30.  The  most  exciting  water- 
fowl  find  was  an  immature  female  King  Eider  which  frequented  the 
Aylmer  Marina  from  November  17  to  mid  December.  A Double-crested 
Cormorant  remained  on  the  river  between  Britannia  and  the  Champlain 
Bridge  into  early  December. 

An  adult  Bald  Eagle  took  up  residence  at  Shirley's  Bay  from 
early  November  to  early  December  and  for  a while  was  joined  by  an 
immature.  Birders  found  the  fields  south  of  Uplands  Airport  re- 
warding; accompanying  better  than  average  numbers  of  Rough-legged 
Hawks  were  several  very  late  Northern  Harriers.  A Gyr falcon  was 
observed  in  several  locations  to  the  south  of  the  city  in  late 
December.  A Purple  Sandpiper  on  November  25  was  the  first  record 
for  several  years.  The  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  noted  in  the 
last  period  remained  throughout  November  with  one  as  late  as  Dec- 
ember 16.  A Herring  Gull  which  had  been  banded  on  the  Great 
Lakes  was  noted  on  the  Nepean  Dump  in  November.  Due  to  the  mild 
weather  there  were  many  more  Mourning  Doves. 

Snowy  Owls  were  observed  in  very  low  numbers.  Short-eared 
Owls  also  frequented  the  fields  south  of  the  airport.  They 
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peaked  at  about  15  to  20  in  mid  November  and  several  remained 
into  the  New  Year. 

A few  years  ago  the  Red-bellied  Woodpecker  was  an  extremely 
rare  bird  in  Ottawa.  Two  birds  in  December  brought  the  year's 
total  to  three.  One  spent  a couple  of  weeks  at  an  east  end 
feeder,  while  the  other  was  noted  on  the  16th.  Three-toed  wood- 
peckers did  not  move  into  the  area  in  any  notable  numbers  this 
fall.  Ottawa's  first  Tufted  Titmouse  appeared  at  an  Alta  Vista 
feeder  in  early  November  and  remained  for  the  duration  of  the 
period.  In  1978  this  species  underwent  a population  explosion 
in  the  north-eastern  states;  it  was  only  a matter  of  time  before 
one  would  be  recorded  here. 

One  bird  which  made  the  Ottawa  list  a few  years  ago  and  has 
been  recorded  several  times  since  is  the  Varied  Thrush.  This 
colourful  western  species  seems  to  be  making  a determined  effort 
to  expand  its  range  eastward.  Coming  to  the  same  Pinecrest  feed- 
er as  the  Varied  Thrush  were  two  Northern  Cardinals  and  a North- 
ern Mockingbird. 

The  Northern  Shrike  is  normally  an  uncommon  winter  bird; 
this  year  there  are  even  fewer  than  usual.  Winter  finches  pro- 
vide a mainstay  of  winter  birding  but  their  numbers,  too,  are 
down  because  of  the  mild  weather.  Even  Evening  Grosbeaks  are 
scarce . 

This  is  the  last  bird  feature  I will  be  writing.  I have 
enjoyed  the  experience  and  would  like  to  thank  Arnet  Sheppard 
and  Onie  Brown  for  their  much  appreciated  help. 


Carleton  Place  Bird  Count,  1979 : The  highlight  of  this  year's 

Bird  Count  was  the  performance  of  a Pileated  Woodpecker.  For 
weeks  before  Count  Day,  he  had  been  seen  hammering  away  at  a 
large  diseased  maple  on  a residential  street.  He  had  hacked 
out  huge  cavities  in  the  trunk  and  big  limbs,  and  a pile  of  chips 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree  attested  to  his  persistence. 

Naturally,  we  though  this  was  one  bird  we  were  sure  of 
seeing  on  Count  Day,  but  he  had  destroyed  so  much  of  the  trunk 
and  larger  limbs  that  the  local  Hydro  crew  decided  that  the  tree 
now  constituted  a real  hazard  to  their  wires. 

To  our  consternation,  the  crew  appeared  early  on  Count  Day 
with  aerial  ladders  and  chain  saws,  and  by  noon  the  tree  was  just 
a heap  of  logs  on  the  ground.  Mentally,  we  said  "goodbye"  to  our 
woodpecker,  but  he  was  of  sterner  stuff  than  we  thought.  At  4 
p.m.  he  was  observed  on  one  of  the  top  logs,  making  the  chips  fly 
and  occasionally  raising  his  head  and  glancing  about  as  if  to 
say  "Look  what  I've  done  to  this  tree!".  Gratefully  we  included 
him  in  our  count.  George  E.  Findlay,  Compiler 


Incident 
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A Living  Showcase 
of  Plants 


Erich  Haber 

National  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences 

No  doubt  many  of  you  who  have  visited  the  Victoria  Memorial 
Museum  building  following  its  opening  in  1974  after  a five-year 
renovation  program  have  been  impressed  by  the  updated  displays 
that  form  part  of  the  permanent  exhibit  halls.  The  development 
of  these  major  exhibit  areas  is  an  on-going  process  requiring 
the  efforts  of  the  Museum's  scientific  staff,  exhibit  planners, 
designers,  model  makers  and  painters,  as  well  as  contract  person- 
nel . 


In  1974,  four  of  the  new  halls  scheduled  for  completion  in 
the  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  were  opened  to  the  public:  The 
Earth,  Life  Through  the  Ages,  Birds  in  Canada,  and  Mammals  in 
Canada.  Two  years  later,  a fifth  hall,  Animal  Life,  dealing  with 
the  process  of  evolution  and  the  diversity  of  animal  life  living 
at  the  present  time,  was  completed.  Two  remaining  halls  are 
still  in  preparation.  Animals  in  Nature,  a look  at  the  geograph- 
ic distribution  of  animals  and  their  adaptations  to  various  en- 
vironments, is  to  be  completed  this  spring,  hopefully  in  April. 

The  hall  of  Plant  Life,  next  to  Animals  in  Nature  on  the 
fourth  floor  (east  wing),  has  been  in  preparation  since  1969. 
Structurally,  the  hall  has  been  completed  for  several  years,  and, 
in  fact,  has  served  in  part  as  a "mini-museum"  for  displays  of 
such  items  as  nature  art,  ceramic  fungi,  models  of  whales,  decoys, 
and  specimens  from  the  Museum's  collections.  The  Ottawa  Field- 
Naturalists'  Club's  centennial  exhibit  was  also  displayed  in  the 
hall  of  Plant  Life  last  year.  Since  January,  1979,  the  entire 
hall  has  been  open  to  the  public  as  a temporary  exhibit  area. 

Some  of  the  original  artwork,  photographs  and  models  which  were 
prepared  for  the  permanent  exhibits  have  been  on  display,  set 
amidst  a backdrop  of  natural  wood  panels  and  lush  plant  growth. 

If  you  have  visited  the  Plant  Life  area,  you  may  have  won- 
dered what  the  scope  and  content  of  the  completed  hall  will  be. 

You  might  well  ask  such  a question  since  there  are  very  few 
major  exhibits  in  museums  dealing  with  plants  as  the  main  subject 
that  you  could  use  as  a reference  point.  Although  most  of  the 
topics  which  will  be  treated  in  this  hall  were  conceived  over 
ten  years  ago,  the  plans  for  the  layout  of  the  exhibits  and  the 
manner  of  exhibiting  the  various  subjects  have  evolved  through 
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As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  it  is  common  practice  at  the 
beginning  of  a decade  to  review  the  previous  ten  years  and  to 
look  forward  to  the  future.  I do  not  propose  to  give  a compre- 
hensive review  of  the  Club's  activities  during  the  1970' s,  but 
it  does  seem  appropriate  to  look  back  over  those  years  and  see 
what  changes  have  taken  place.  As  Sheila  Thomson  pointed  out  at 
the  Centennial  Banquet  last  May,  the  Club  has  changed  character 
very  much  during  that  period.  In  the  1960's,  the  membership  was 
relatively  small,  being  only  a few  hundred,  and  it  was  possible 
for  people  in  the  key  positions  to  know  virtually  every  local 
member,  as  well  as  many  of  those  who  lived  outside  Ottawa.  There 
are  now  about  1200  members,  about  two-thirds  of  whom  are  local, 
and,  as  a consequence,  the  Club  tends  to  be  more  impersonal.  The 
reason  for  this  rise  in  membership  is,  I think,  a consequence  of 
the  increased  public  awareness  of  the  importance  of  the  natural 
environment  and  the  need  for  conservation  measures.  By  joining 
the  Club,  people  are  giving  their  support  to  the  Club's  conserva- 
tion efforts,  even  if  they  do  not  participate  actively  in  any  of 
the  programs.  This  support  is  very  valuable  to  the  Club,  and  it 
is  very  much  appreciated. 

The  excellent  Excursions  and  Lectures  program  has  continued 
unabated  throughout  the  1970 's  and  shows  no  sign  of  slowing  down 
in  the  1980' s.  However,  as  people  have  become  more  aware  of  fuel 
shortages,  the  emphasis  has  shifted  from  car-oriented  excursions 
to  bus  trips . These  bus  trips  have  proved  to  be  very  popular 
and,  together  with  monthly  meetings,  have  provided  members  with 
excellent  opportunities  to  socialize  and  to  exchange  natural 
history  information.  Hence,  despite  the  large  size  of  the  Club, 
there  are  still  ample  opportunities  for  members  to  establish 
social  contacts  and  to  operate  on  the  personal  level.  I try  to 
attend  as  many  of  these  functions  as  possible,  and  I welcome  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  old  friends  and  to  make  new  ones.  I know, 
too,  that  many  other  people  feel  the  same  way,  and  I anticipate 
that  this  type  of  activity  will  remain  an  important  focal  point 
of  The  Ottawa  Field-Naturalists'  Club  in  the  years  to  come. 

Another  very  important  component  of  the  Club  is  the  area  of 
publications.  The  Canadian  Field-Naturatist  has,  over  the  last 
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ten  years,  continued  to  strive  for  excellence  under  the  very 
capable  editorship  of  Lorraine  Smith.  The  journal  is  well-read 
in  scientific  circles  and  is  a valuable  contribution  to  the 
science  of  natural  history.  As  evidence  of  that  fact,  the  Feder- 
ation of  Ontario  Naturalists  gave  its  1979  Conservation  Award  to 
The  Ottawa  Field-Naturalists'  Club  for  the  publication  of  The 
Canadian  Field-Naturalist. 

The  past  decade  also  saw  the  emergence  of  Trail  & Landscape 
as  a major  Club  publication.  The  magazine  commenced  publication 
in  1967,  and,  with  Anne  Hanes  as  editor,  was  an  instant  success. 
After  thirteen  years  in  the  job,  Anne  handed  over  the  reins  to 
her  associate  editor,  Joyce  Reddoch,  last  October.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  Trail  & Landscape  will  continue  to  the  same 
high  standard. 

Not  content  with  two  publications,  a third  arose  about  four 
years  ago  - The  Shrike , a lively  and  interesting  birding  newslet- 
ter. The  original  editor  and  driving  force,  Bruce  Barrett,  has 
recently  moved  to  California,  and,  for  a while,  the  future  of 
The  Shrike  seemed  uncertain.  However,  it  appears  that  Tom  Hince 
will  take  over  for  Bruce,  and  The  Shrike  will  continue,  at  least 
for  1980. 

Another  very  important  activity  of  the  Club  is  the  joint 
sponsorship,  with  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  the 


COUNCIL  MEETING  ON  MARCH  12,  1979,  WITH  ROGER  TAYLOR  IN  THE  CHAIR 
On  the  left  of  Roger  can  be  seen  Ian  Sneddon,  Ken  Taylor,  and 
Diana  Laubitz,  Recording  Secretary , and  to  the  right.  Past  Presi- 
dents Hue  MacKenzie  and  Roger  Foxall.  photo  by  Valerie  Hume 
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Macoun  Field  Club.  A great  debt  of  gratitude  is  owed  to  such 
dedicated  people  as  David  Gray  and  Arnet  Sheppard  who  have  pro- 
vided so  much  of  their  time  to  helping  out  this  enthusiastic 
group  of  young  people.  This  past  decade  has  seen  many  very  cap- 
able naturalists  emerge  from  the  Macoun  Club,  including  our  vice- 
president,  Loney  Dickson. 

As  I mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  message,  conserva- 
tion is  a most  important  issue,  and,  in  this  area,  the  Club  has 
been  very  active  in  recent  years.  An  enormous  amount  of  effort 
has  been  put  out  by  Conservation  Committee  members  in  assisting 
the  Regional  Municipality  of  Ottawa-Carleton  to  assess  conserva- 
tion lands  and  in  resisting  encroachments  on  them.  We  have  not 
been  totally  successful  in  our  efforts,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Club  has  played  a major  role  in  saving  what  has  been 
preserved.  In  recognition  of  these  efforts,  Joyce  Reddoch  was 
given  the  1979  Murray  Boegel  Conservation  Award  by  the  Ottawa 
Fish  and  Game  Association. 

Now,  over  and  above  all  these  regular  Club  activities,  the 
Centennial  began  to  dominate  thinking  as  we  moved  closer  to 
1979.  Starting  from  about  1975,  Centennial  was  a major  topic 
of  discussion  in  nearly  every  Council  meeting,  and,  as  the  time 
approached,  we  could  feel  the  enthusiasm  growing.  There  is  no 
space  here  to  review  the  activities  in  detail,  but  I think  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  1979  Centennial  year  was  an  unquali- 
fied success.  A very  important  factor  in  that  success  was  the 
co-ordination  provided  by  Hue  Mackenzie  and  the  Centennial  Steer- 
ing Committee.  But,  most  importantly,  it  was  the  membership 
response  that  made  it  such  a success.  Very,  very  many  worked 
tremendously  hard  on  the  various  projects,  some  of  which  are 
still  going  on.  Without  taking  anything  away  from  the  other 
projects,  I wish  to  single  out  one  for  special  mention.  That  is 
the  Centennial  Exhibit  which  was  so  beautifully  put  together  by 
Donna  Naughton  and  David  Gray.  It  was  an  excellent  climax  to  a 
great  Centennial  Weekend,  and  it  was  a great  pleasure  to  look 
back  on  a century  of  Club  activities.  With  the  memory  of  that 
exhibit  and  all  the  other  activities,  we  can  confidently  look 
forward  to  the  future,  provided  that  we  keep  sight  of,  and  review 
our  objectives  "to  promote  the  appreciation,  preservation  and 
conservation  of  Canada's  natural  heritage...". 
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Winter  Twig  Walk 

Carol  McLurg 

The  Winter  Twig  Walk  last  November  was  one  of  Jim  Wickware's 
fine  outings  which  I have  come  to  look  forward  to.  As  usual,  he 
was  well-prepared,  choosing  imaginative  ways  to  make  his  points. 
This  time,  he  had  bundles  of  different  twigs.  Thus  we  each  had 
a visual  aid  in  our  hands  as  he  pointed  out  particular  field 
marks,  noting  how  a bud  was  formed,  or  the  manner  in  which  it 
grew,  or  the  shape  of  the  bud  scales,  and  much  more. 

We  drove  to  various  habitats  to  match  twigs  to  their  parents, 
looking  at  deciduous  trees  as  well  as  shrubs.  Jim  paid  particular 
attention  to  what  we  would  see  in  the  spring. 

When  the  light  began  to  fade,  we  were  taken  to  his  home 
where  Ruth  Wickware  welcomed  us.  She  had  hot  cider  and  fresh 
cake.  Afterwards,  we  gathered  around  a fire  in  the  living  room 
while  Jim  talked  to  us  further  about  other  twigs  he  had  set  out. 

He  answered  our  questions  and  also  showed  us  some  of  his  books. 

Many  thanks  for  a delightful  field  trip'. 


Jim  Mickware,  right , discusses  the  trees  and  shrubs  at  a stop  on 
the  Vinter  Twig  WaVk.  photo  by  Valerie  Hume 
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3ird  Sightings 


Stephen  Gawn 


Continuing  the  trend  of  recent  years,  November  and  December 
offered  some  of  the  year's  most  exciting  birding.  In  1979,  not 
only  did  these  two  months  yield  unexpected  vagrants,  they  also 
saw  the  establishment  of  numerous  late  records.  While  unseason- 
ably mild  weather  encouraged  many  birds  to  stay,  it  also  meant 
that  our  normal  winter  birds  did  not  come  south  to  Ottawa  in 
regular  numbers. 

The  rarest  bird  of  the  period  was  a Northern  Fulmar  observed 
from  Rockcliffe  Park  as  it  flew  up  the  Ottawa  River  on  November 
18.  This  is  the  first  report  for  the  Ottawa  area  of  this  bird 
which  is  normally  found  on  the  open  sea.  For  the  first  time  in 
several  years,  there  were  Whistling  Swan  sightings.  Single  birds 
were  observed  along  the  Rideau  River,  Fallowfield  Road,  Shirley's 
Bay  and  Britannia  Filtration  Plant.  The  only  Snow  Geese  seen 
were  three  blue  morph  birds  in  a Canada  Goose  flock  at  Shirley's 
Bay  on  November  3.  Late  ducks  included  a Common  Pintail  and 
Green-winged  Teal  on  December  16,  two  Wood  Ducks  and  a Ring-necked 
in  late  December  and  most  remarkable  a Gadwall  at  Black  Rapids 
(along  the  Rideau  River)  on  December  30.  The  most  exciting  water- 
fowl  find  was  an  immature  female  King  Eider  which  frequented  the 
Aylmer  Marina  from  November  17  to  mid  December.  A Double-crested 
Cormorant  remained  on  the  river  between  Britannia  and  the  Champlain 
Bridge  into  early  December. 

An  adult  Bald  Eagle  took  up  residence  at  Shirley's  Bay  from 
early  November  to  early  December  and  for  a while  was  joined  by  an 
immature.  Birders  found  the  fields  south  of  Uplands  Airport  re- 
warding; accompanying  better  than  average  numbers  of  Rough-legged 
Hawks  were  several  very  late  Northern  Harriers.  A Gyrfalcon  was 
observed  in  several  locations  to  the  south  of  the  city  in  late 
December.  A Purple  Sandpiper  on  November  25  was  the  first  record 
for  several  years.  The  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  noted  in  the 
last  period  remained  throughout  November  with  one  as  late  as  Dec- 
ember 16.  A Herring  Gull  which  had  been  banded  on  the  Great 
Lakes  was  noted  on  the  Nepean  Dump  in  November.  Due  to  the  mild 
weather  there  were  many  more  Mourning  Doves. 

Snowy  Owls  were  observed  in  very  low  numbers.  Short-eared 
Owls  also  frequented  the  fields  south  of  the  airport.  They 
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peaked  at  about  15  to  20  in  mid  November  and  several  remained 
into  the  New  Year. 

A few  years  ago  the  Red-bellied  Woodpecker  was  an  extremely 
rare  bird  in  Ottawa.  Two  birds  in  December  brought  the  year's 
total  to  three.  One  spent  a couple  of  weeks  at  an  east  end 
feeder,  while  the  other  was  noted  on  the  16th.  Three-toed  wood- 
peckers did  not  move  into  the  area  in  any  notable  numbers  this 
fall.  Ottawa's  first  Tufted  Titmouse  appeared  at  an  Alta  Vista 
feeder  in  early  November  and  remained  for  the  duration  of  the 
period.  In  1978  this  species  underwent  a population  explosion 
in  the  north-eastern  states;  it  was  only  a matter  of  time  before 
one  would  be  recorded  here. 

One  bird  which  made  the  Ottawa  list  a few  years  ago  and  has 
been  recorded  several  times  since  is  the  Varied  Thrush.  This 
colourful  western  species  seems  to  be  making  a determined  effort 
to  expand  its  range  eastward.  Coming  to  the  same  Pinecrest  feed- 
er as  the  Varied  Thrush  were  two  Northern  Cardinals  and  a North- 
ern Mockingbird. 

The  Northern  Shrike  is  normally  an  uncommon  winter  bird; 
this  year  there  are  even  fewer  than  usual.  Winter  finches  pro- 
vide a mainstay  of  winter  birding  but  their  numbers,  too,  are 
down  because  of  the  mild  weather.  Even  Evening  Grosbeaks  are 
scarce . 

This  is  the  last  bird  feature  I will  be  writing.  I have 
enjoyed  the  experience  and  would  like  to  thank  Arnet  Sheppard 
and  Onie  Brown  for  their  much  appreciated  help. 


Carleton  Place  Bird  Count,  1979 : The  highlight  of  this  year's 

Bird  Count  was  the  performance  of  a Pileated  Woodpecker.  For 
weeks  before  Count  Day,  he  had  been  seen  hammering  away  at  a 
large  diseased  maple  on  a residential  street.  He  had  hacked 
out  huge  cavities  in  the  trunk  and  big  limbs,  and  a pile  of  chips 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree  attested  to  his  persistence. 

Naturally,  we  though  this  was  one  bird  we  were  sure  of 
seeing  on  Count  Day,  but  he  had  destroyed  so  much  of  the  trunk 
and  larger  limbs  that  the  local  Hydro  crew  decided  that  the  tree 
now  constituted  a real  hazard  to  their  wires. 

To  our  consternation,  the  crew  appeared  early  on  Count  Day 
with  aerial  ladders  and  chain  saws,  and  by  noon  the  tree  was  just 
a heap  of  logs  on  the  ground.  Mentally,  we  said  "goodbye"  to  our 
woodpecker,  but  he  was  of  sterner  stuff  than  we  thought.  At  4 
p.m.  he  was  observed  on  one  of  the  top  logs,  making  the  chips  fly 
and  occasionally  raising  his  head  and  glancing  about  as  if  to 
say  "Look  what  I've  done  to  this  tree'.".  Gratefully  we  included 
him  in  our  count.  George  E.  Findlay,  Compiler 
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A Living  Showcase 
of  Plants 


Erich  Haber 

National  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences 

No  doubt  many  of  you  who  have  visited  the  Victoria  Memorial 
Museum  building  following  its  opening  in  1974  after  a five-year 
renovation  program  have  been  impressed  by  the  updated  displays 
that  form  part  of  the  permanent  exhibit  halls.  The  development 
of  these  major  exhibit  areas  is  an  on-going  process  requiring 
the  efforts  of  the  Museum's  scientific  staff,  exhibit  planners, 
designers,  model  makers  and  painters,  as  well  as  contract  person- 
nel . 


In  1974,  four  of  the  new  halls  scheduled  for  completion  in 
the  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  were  opened  to  the  public:  The 
Earth,  Life  Through  the  Ages,  Birds  in  Canada,  and  Mammals  in 
Canada.  Two  years  later,  a fifth  hall,  Animal  Life,  dealing  with 
the  process  of  evolution  and  the  diversity  of  animal  life  living 
at  the  present  time,  was  completed.  Two  remaining  halls  are 
still  in  preparation.  Animals  in  Nature,  a look  at  the  geograph- 
ic distribution  of  animals  and  their  adaptations  to  various  en- 
vironments, is  to  be  completed  this  spring,  hopefully  in  April. 

The  hall  of  Plant  Life,  next  to  Animals  in  Nature  on  the 
fourth  floor  (east  wing),  has  been  in  preparation  since  1969. 
Structurally,  the  hall  has  been  completed  for  several  years,  and, 
in  fact,  has  served  in  part  as  a "mini-museum"  for  displays  of 
such  items  as  nature  art,  ceramic  fungi,  models  of  whales,  decoys, 
and  specimens  from  the  Museum's  collections.  The  Ottawa  Field- 
Naturalists'  Club's  centennial  exhibit  was  also  displayed  in  the 
hall  of  Plant  Life  last  year.  Since  January,  1979,  the  entire 
hall  has  been  open  to  the  public  as  a temporary  exhibit  area. 

Some  of  the  original  artwork,  photographs  and  models  which  were 
prepared  for  the  permanent  exhibits  have  been  on  display,  set 
amidst  a backdrop  of  natural  wood  panels  and  lush  plant  growth. 

If  you  have  visited  the  Plant  Life  area,  you  may  have  won- 
dered what  the  scope  and  content  of  the  completed  hall  will  be. 

You  might  well  ask  such  a question  since  there  are  very  few 
major  exhibits  in  museums  dealing  with  plants  as  the  main  subject 
that  you  could  use  as  a reference  point.  Although  most  of  the 
topics  which  will  be  treated  in  this  hall  were  conceived  over 
ten  years  ago,  the  plans  for  the  layout  of  the  exhibits  and  the 
manner  of  exhibiting  the  various  subjects  have  evolved  through 
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several  phases. 

The  physical  structure  of  the  hall  was  designed  to  accomo- 
date the  use  of  a large  number  of  plants  of  various  sizes  which 
were  to  provide  the  cohesive  element  unifying  the  whole  exhibit. 
The  specimens  themselves  serve  as  living  showcases  and  are  ar- 
ranged in  plantings  to  demonstrate  the  general  characteristics 
of  major  groups  such  as  the  ferns,  conifers  and  flowering  plants. 
They  have  also  been  selected  to  illustrate  the  diversity  in  growth 
forms  as  represented  by  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  herbs,  epiphytes 
and  succulents.  The  plants  serve  not  only  as  functional  elements, 
but,  as  well,  are  arranged  to  be  aesthetically  pleasing.  By  their 
abundance  and  variety,  they  provide  an  atmosphere  of  luxuriant 
greenery  in  a hall  whose  purpose  is  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
green  plants  within  the  biosphere. 

The  successful  cultivation  of  the  numerous  plants  is  possible 
due  to  an  overhead  system  of  high  intensity  growlamps  which  pro- 
vide approximately  1,000  to  2,000  foot  candles  of  light  in  cer- 
tain areas.  Enclosed  planters  containing  their  own  lighting 
system  house  succulents,  carnivorous  plants,  and  epiphytes  on 
artificial  trees.  Illumination  throughout  the  hall  is  automat- 
ically controlled  with  the  simulated  daylight  period  occurring 


a view  of  the  gyrmosperm  planter  with  its  representative  conifers , 
Cycas  and  Ehidra  A diversity  of  flowering  plants  is  exhibited 
in  a large  planter  on  the  right  and  in  the  turret  behind  the 
archway.  photo  by  Harry  Foster 
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plants  growing  in  large 
ceramic  pots  hang  from 
the  ceiling  in  an  exhibit 
area  which  will  eventual- 
ly house  large  models  of 
a plant  and  a bacterial 
cell 

The  large  reflector  grow- 
lamps,  here  in  the  off 
mode , are  visible  over- 
head. 

photo  by  Harry  Foster, 
National  Museums  of 
Canada 


at  night  after  Museum  hours.  Two  gardeners  are  required  to  main- 
tain the  numerous  plants  in  the  hall  and  those  scattered  through- 
out the  Museum  building. 

Within  this  framework  of  living  plants,  a storyline  based 
on  five  main  themes  is  presented:  evolution  of  plants  through 
the  ages,  biology  of  the  main  groups  of  organisms,  plants  in 
nature , plants  and  floristic  regions  of  Canada  and  economic  bo- 
tany . 


The  evolution  of  plants  through  the  ages  is  covered  in  a 
narrated  slide  programme  supported  by  an  exhibit  of  fossils, 
coloured  reconstructions  of  extinct  species  and  a 7 metre  mural 
depicting  the  changes  in  the  landscape  during  progressive  geo- 
logical periods. 

In  treating  the  biology  of  the  main  groups  of  organisms, 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  basic  distinction  between  the  prokary- 
otic organisms  (the  bacteria  and  blue-green  algae  which  lack 
nuclei  and  membrane-bound  cell  organelles)  and  the  eukaryotic 
("true-nucleated")  organisms  which  comprise  all  other  groups  in- 
cluding the  animals.  The  morphology,  importance  and  life  history 
of  such  groups  as  the  bacteria,  blue-green  algae,  water  and  slime 
molds,  fungi,  lichens,  bryophytes  and  vascular  plants  are  briefly 
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reviewed.  Special  topics  of  interest  relating  to  seed  plants 
including  pollination,  dispersal  of  seeds  and  fruits,  the  impor- 
tance of  light  to  plants,  and  the  structure  of  seed  plants,  are 
brought  to  life  through  the  use  of  specially  prepared  artwork, 
specimens,  photos  and  film  loops.  A fairly  recent  addition  to 
our  plans  includes  an  observation  beehive  which  is  to  accompany 
the  exhibit  on  pollination. 

The  exhibit  on  plants  in  nature,  a slide  programme  supple- 
mented by  a vegetation  map  and  photo  panels,  presents  a broad 
perspectus  of  plants  in  their  habitats  from  around  the  world. 

On  a more  national  level,  the  plants  and  floristic  regions  of 
Canada  are  reviewed  in  the  hall's  diorama  theatre.  Here,  seated 
and  with  adjustable  earphones  provided,  visitors  will  be  able  to 
view  the  movie,  Plantseapes  of  Canada , which  was  filmed  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Museum's  botany  staff.  Eventually,  eight  dioramas, 
each  representing  one  of  the  floristic  regions  depicted  in  the 
flim,  will  be  completed.  The  first  diorama,  now  in  preparation, 
is  a representation  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Forest  Region 
as  seen  at  the  Shaw  Woods  Nature  Preserve  near  Eganvilie,  Ontario. 
(See  Albert  Dugal's  article  on  page  46.)  In  an  adjoining  area, 
the  local  flora  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  is  presented  by  way  of  large 
photo  panels  of  specific  habitats  with  superimposed  close-ups  of 
some  of  the  common  plants  from  each  habitat.  Preserved  and  mounted 
plants  of  the  season  will  be  on  view  in  special  display  racks. 

The  last  area  for  completion  will  be  an  economic  botany  ex- 
hibit. Topics  such  as  plant  fibres,  spices,  beverage  plants, 
and  plants  and  art  will  be  developed  in  the  coming  years  under 
the  Museum's  maintenance  programme. 

This  spring,  a number  of  permanent  exhibits  will  be  com- 
pleted. Included  will  be  plants  through  the  ages,  bryophytes, 
pollination,  dispersal  of  seeds  and  fruits,  structure  of  seed 
plants,  plants  in  nature,  part  of  the  plantseapes  of  Canada,  and 
the  local  flora  exhibit.  The  installation  of  these  exhibits 
represents  the  first  phase  of  the  completion  schedule. 

As  you  can  see,  the  development  of  a major  exhibit  hall  is 
a long-term  project  which  involved  considerable  planning,  docu- 
mentation and  resources.  Visitors  to  the  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences  can  see  the  progressive  development  of  a unique  exhibit 
hall  on  plant  life  that  represents  an  unusual  display  greenhouse 
complete  with  artwork,  photos,  films  and  specimens. 


T&L  Circulation 

Circulation  of  the  January-February  issue  was  as  follows:  a total 
of  956  copies  were  mailed,  911  of  which  went  to  members,  subscrib- 
ing libraries  and  other  institutions  in  Canada.  An  additional  27 
copies  were  sent  outside  Canada;  of  these  24  went  to  the  United 
States.  The  cost  of  that  mailing  was  $41.30  (second  class)  or  an 
average  of  a little  more  than  4 cents  per  copy. 
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A new  Council  was  named  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Club 
held  in  January.  Many  of  the  old  faces  remain,  but  several  long- 
standing Council  members  have  stepped  down  after  years  of  service. 

Ewen  Todd  is  a former  Club  president  who  has  also  been 
chairman  of  several  committees  on  Council,  including  Excursions 
and  Lectures,  Nominations,  and  Conservation.  Ewen  will  be  par- 
ticularly remembered  for  the  time  he  spent  organizing  the  tre- 
mendous effort  put  forth  by  the  Conservation  Committee  over  the 
last  several  years. 

Two  other  committee  chairmen  on  the  last  Council,  Elisabeth 
Beaubien  and  Charlie  Beddoe,  will  also  be  missing  from  the  Coun- 
cil this  year.  Valerie  Hume,  the  corresponding  secretary  during 
the  last  year,  is  also  stepping  down.  Jane  Proulx,  Marc  Forget 
and  Ian  Sneddon  are  three  other  Council  members  who  will  not  be 
serving  again. 

Council  would  like  to  thank  all  departing  members  for  devot- 
ing their  time  and  energies  to  making  the  Club  an  active  and 
pleasant  organization.  Of  course,  we  shall  still  be  seeing  them 
at  many  Club  events. 

As  usual,  whenever  we  lose  some  active  members,  others  are 
found  to  carry  on.  This  year,  three  new  Council  members  have 
been  elected.  We  are  lucky  enough  to  welcome  back  two  past 
Council  members  who  have  returned  to  Ottawa  from  Alberta.  Dan 
Brunton  and  Don  Lafontaine  are  already  known  to  many  Club  members 
as  outstanding  naturalists.  Bill  Gummer  is  the  third  new  member 
of  Council.  Bill  is  a longtime  naturalist  and  skier  who  has  be- 
come the  new  associate  editor  of  Trail  & Landscape . 

k k k 

The  Ottawa  Field-Naturalists'  Club  has  had  a long  and  proud 
history,  but  much  of  the  historical  material  connected  with  the 
Club's  last  100  years  has  been  misplaced  or  lost.  Mr.  Norman 
Ball,  the  science  and  engineering  archivist  at  the  Public  Ar- 
chives, attended  a Council  meeting  late  last  year  to  put  forth 
a plea.  Mr.  Ball  wants  all  records  and  materials  concerned  with 
past  activities  of  the  Club  deposited  in  the  Archives.  He 
stressed  that  what  is  needed  is  as  complete  a record  of  Club  ac- 
tivities as  possible,  including  all  unpublished  manuscripts,  field 
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notes,  letters,  bird  records,  lab  books  and  photographs.  He  also 
said  that  more  modern  materials  such  as  tapes,  videotapes  and  re- 
cordings should  also  be  stored  as  essential  Club  records. 

Council  felt  the  offer  from  the  Archives  was  a good  oppor- 
tunity to  gather  all  Club  records  in  one  place  and  prevent  the 
further  loss  of  material  for  lack  of  a permanent  storage  area. 

It  would  also  make  future  needs  for  research  on  Club  history  much 
simpler.  All  Club  members  are  asked  to  rummage  through  their 
attics  and  trunks  and  dig  out  all  those  letters  and  photographs 
relating  to  Club  activities.  Mr.  Ball  asks  you  not  to  throw 
anything  out,  regardless  of  how  unimportant  it  may  seem.  It  may 
not  be  significant  to  you,  but  it  could  be  to  some  researcher  a 
hundred  years  from  now.  The  Archives  will  review  all  material 
and  will  return  any  not  added  to  the  permanent  collection.  Noth- 
ing will  be  discarded. 

It  should  also  be  stressed  that  the  Archives  is  interested 
in  material  from  all  periods,  not  just  the  older.  What  we  take 
for  granted  because  it  is  recent  will  be  history  to  later  genera- 
tions . 

Members  wishing  to  donate  material  on  the  Club's  history  to 
the  Public  Archives  should  contact  Joyce  Reddoch  at  749-5363.  If 
you  have  questions  regarding  the  role  of  the  Archives  or  the  ac- 
tual storage  of  materials,  contact  Norman  Ball  at  996-6576  (or 
729-8736  at  home  before  10  p.m.). 


Science  Open  House 

The  Science  Departments  at  Carleton  University  are  planning 
an  Open  House  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  March  7 and  8,  from  10  a.m. 
to  10  p.m.  each  day. 

Of  special  interest  to  naturalists  will  be  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  individual  departments  including  the  Carleton  green- 
houses, ELBA,  and  to  examine  the  main  display  area  in  the  foyer 
of  the  Tory  Building. 

In  the  foyer,  there  will  be  exhibits  on  geology  and  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  biology.  Particularly  noteworthy  will  be  the 
physical  geography  department's  display,  which  will  feature  some 
of  the  research  the  department  is  involved  in  - environmental  im- 
pact assessment  of  building  gas  pipelines  and  highways  in  the 
north  and  the  geotechnical  difficulties  encountered  in  building 
on  permafrost;  the  effects  of  recent  climatic  changes  and  their 
significance;  and  the  study  of  landforms  in  the  Ottawa  area. 

Don't  miss  this  opportunity  to  discover  what's  going  on  in 
science  at  Carleton  University. 
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Bluebird  Trails 

Bill  Gummer 

The  Eastern  Bluebird  is  not  in  the  uncomfortable  fix  of  the 
Whooping  Crane,  but  it  has  its  problems.  One  of  these  relates 
to  a failing  supply  of  nesting  habitat,  resulting  directly  or 
indirectly  from  man's  recent  activities.  Hollow-topped  wooden 
fence  posts,  a favourite  nesting  place  for  uncounted  generations 
of  bluebirds,  are  becoming  a thing  of  the  past  as  fence  lines 
are  modernized.  Starlings,  in  their  prolificity,  usurp  wood- 
pecker nest  holes  and  other  tree  cavities  suited  to  bluebirds. 

Old  orchards  are  disappearing.  Man  clears  more  and  more  land, 
destroying  both  nesting  sites  and  the  "edge"  and  semi-open 
country  that  bluebirds  like  best. 

Although,  by  and  large,  migratory  birds  seem  miraculously 
able  to  judge  the  weather  (without  obvious  computer  and  satellite 
help) , and  to  plan  their  travel  itineraries  appropriately,  the 
bluebird,  perhaps  more  than  many  other  species,  succumbs  on  oc- 
casion to  major  weather  disturbances.  This  is  probably  because 
it  winters  further  north  than  most,  and  because  it  begins  its 
return  migration  earlier  than  most.  In  the  spring  of  1895, 
thousands  of  bluebirds  were  reported  to  have  perished  in  bitterly 
cold  weather  in  the  Middle  and  Gulf  States  where  they  overwinter. 
A more  recent  disaster  struck  in  the  winter  of  1957-58.  Recent 
severe  winters  in  the  south  and  late  cold  spells  in  the  north 
after  bluebirds  have  started  their  return  to  nesting  areas  con- 
tinue to  take  their  toll,  and  population  decline  in  some  areas 
is  considered  serious. 

The  bluebird  is,  however,  still  with  us,  and  surely  this  is 
partly  because  of  the  efforts  of  certain  bird  lovers  to  provide 
suitable  nesting  sites.  Graham  MacNay  is  one  of  these  dedicated 
people.  For  some  years  now,  he  has  installed  and  maintained  a 
"bluebird  trail"  within  a few  miles  of  Ottawa.  Past  South  March 
on  Highway  17  and  west  of  the  "Y"  Camp  area,  Graham  now  has  65 
nesting  boxes  in  place.  The  area  is  well-suited  to  bluebird 
needs.  It  presents  abandoned  farms  and  old  woodlots  and  thus 
the  sort  of  semi-open  country  that  this  beautiful  and  hard- 
pressed  species  prefers. 

Graham  MacNay  reports  that  bluebird  population  numbers  in 
his  area  have  not  changed  much  over  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
and  that  between  200  and  300  eggs  have  been  laid  each  year. 

Brood  survival  appears  to  be  about  50%.  Something  over  half  of 
his  boxes  have  been  used  by  bluebirds;  Tree  Swallows,  House  Wrens 
and  Red  Squirrels  also  compete  for  the  sites.  In  a good  season, 
the  bluebirds  will  produce  two  broods,  and,  on  occasion,  when  all 
factors  are  favourable,  will  even  bring  up  a third. 
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Another  concerned  person  is  Leo  Roos,  who  has  63  nesting 
boxes  in  place  to  the  west  of  Buckingham,  Quebec.  The  maximum 
nesting  population  since  1974,  when  Leo  installed  his  boxes,  has 
been  30  pairs  of  bluebirds.  The  annual  average  is  around  18  or 
19  pairs,  each  generally  producing  two  broods.  He  has  seen 
bluebirds  as  early  as  mid-March,  when  there  may  still  be  half  a 
metre  of  snow  on  the  ground. 

Other  dedicated  bird  lovers  have  also  set  up  "bluebird 
trails"  in  the  Ottawa  Valley,  and  Trail  & Landscape  would  be 
interested  in  learning  of  the  success  statistics  from  these  sites. 

Graham  MacNay  has  prepared  a sheet  on  "The  Bluebird",  giving 
advice  on  the  construction,  erection  and  care  of  nesting  boxes. 
Call  me  at  596-1148  if  you  would  like  a copy. 
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Macoun  What’s  what 


Judith  Larkin  and  Susan  Larkin 

On  Thanksgiving  weekend,  we  made  our  annual  fall  camping 
trip  to  the  Adirondack  Mountains  in  New  York  State.  Fifteen 
Macouners  went  down  with  leaders  Malcolm  Hunter  and  Dave  Creel- 
man.  Based  at  Marcy  Dam,  we  climbed  several  peaks  and  had  an 
enjoyable  time  despite  the  arrival  of  the  first  snow  of  the 
winter . 

The  Nature  Trail  off  Conroy  Road  is  now  in  its  final  stages. 
Thanks  to  those  members  of  The  Ottawa  Field-Naturalists'  Club  who 
offered  us  suggestions  when  they  came  to  explore  the  trail. 

Texts  for  the  trail  guide  are  now  finished  and  await  printing  by 
the  National  Capital  Commission. 

On  October  21,  a day-trip  was  made  out  to  Camp  Bitobi  near 
Gracefield,  Quebec.  Dr.  Faber  asked  us  to  plan  a possible  nature 
trail  on  existing  paths,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  day,  our  sugges- 
tions had  been  submitted.  The  fresh  donuts  and  milk  helped  to 

make  the  work  fun  indeed. 

Another  trip  took  place  on  Remembrance  Day  Weekend.  A dozen 

Macouners,  led  by  Andrew  MacFarlane,  spent  the  night  at  Mary 

Stuart's  farm  near  Almonte.  Other  field  trips  were  made  to  the 
Study  Area,  Britannia  Bay,  the  Conroy  Road  Nature  Trail  and  Mer 
Bleue . 

During  the  late  fall,  the  club  was  fortunate  to  host  many 
excellent  speakers.  Dr.  Koerner,  who  has  been  working  on  the 
Polar  Continental  Shelf  Project,  gave  us  a very  interesting  talk 
and  slide  show  on  glaciers.  Harry  Parsons  spoke  about  Massasauga 
rattlers  and  the  wildlife  conservation  plan  at  Georgian  Bay  Is- 
lands National  Park.  Unfortunately,  his  snake  was  too  ill  to  be 
brought,  so  we  didn't  actually  see  the  "real  living  thing". 

Dr.  Ernest  Small,  from  Agriculture  Canada,  delivered  a fas- 
cinating talk  on  the  family  Cannabaceae . He  dealt  chiefly  with 
marijuana  and  hops  (used  for  beer  making) , the  two  most  popular 
intoxicants  in  the  world.  Dr.  W.  Plesczcznska , from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ottawa,  showed  us  slides  accompanied  by  commentary  about 
the  Eleanora  Falcon.  Macouners  also  learnt  a great  deal  from 
Dr.  Wayne  Lynch,  a professional  nature  photographer,  who  talked 
to  us  about  wildlife  photography  and  showed  us  some  of  his  work. 

One  of  the  Macoun  advisors,  Elisabeth  Beaubien,  from  the 
National  Capital  Commission,  discussed  winter  tracks  and  their 
identification  with  us.  The  following  Sunday,  she  took  inter- 
ested Macoun  members  to  the  Gatineau  for  a hike. 
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Several  past  and  present  Macouners  have  given  presentations 
on  their  experiences  to  the  club.  Julia  Murphy  spoke  on  her 
summer  spent  assisting  in  research  on  Spruce  Grouse  in  Northern 
Ontario.  Erik  Blake  talked  about  his  summer  on  Ellesmere  Island. 
The  work  of  a Junior  Naturalist  in  Algonquin  Park  was  described 
by  Wendy  McAllister.  Her  job  consisted  of  work  in  the  museum, 
leading  hikes  and  giving  slide  shows. 

Our  annual  Christmas  camping  trip  was  held  from  December  27 
to  30  at  The  Haven  on  Lac  Lapeche . Elisabeth  Beaubien,  Arnet 
Sheppard,  Malcolm  Hunter  and  Judith  Larkin  led  16  Macouners  in 
activities  such  as  astronomy,  skiing,  hiking  and  the  Predator- 
Prey  game.  The  trip  was  enjoyed  by  all  despite  the  lack  of  snow. 

Plans  for  the  future  include  a symposium  on  pollution  and 
the  effectiveness  of  attempts  to  reduce  it  during  the  past  decade. 


Postscript  on  Dow  s Swamp 

Bill  Illman  sent  in  this  response  to  my  article  on  Dow  's  Swamp 
(T&L  12(5):  132-141  (1978))  soon  after  it  appeared ; however , the 
volume  of  Centennial  Year  material  delayed  its  publication  until 
now.  Over  apologies  to  Bill  for  this  long  delay.  JMR 


Editor,  T&L 

I was  happy  to  see  the  valuable  contribution  of  Joyce  Red- 
doch's  on  Dow's  Swamp;  it  brings  to  mind  many  happy  memories  of 
birding  expeditions  on  those  Tuesday  mornings  when  my  hearing 
was  acute  enough  to  allow  me  to  enjoy  the  clear  notes  of  the 
White-throated  Sparrow  from  across  "The  Swamp". 

One  amendment  in  fact  should  be  registered;  the  actual  death 
by  drowning  of  the  Swamp  followed  very  rapidly  upon  the  road- 
building activity  which  laid  the  approaches  to  the  Dunbar  Bridge 
along  the  new  Bronson  Avenue  route.  In  preparation  for  the  road- 
bed, the  peat  and  marly  sediments,  which  had  permitted  seepage 
drainage  under  Brewer  Park  to  the  Rideau  River,  were  excavated 
and  replaced  by  compacted  river  sand  hauled  from  the  Uplands 
sandbanks.  This  consolidated  earth  dam  effectively  stopped 
drainage  and  in  one  season  spelled  death  for  every  tree  in  the 
bottom  of  a once  beautiful  forested  area  - only  a fringe  of  a 
few  trees  and  shrubs  persisted  for  a while  on  the  slopes  around 
the  basin.  It  was  only  considerably  later  that  Sunnyside  Avenue 
was  extended  as  the  major  access  to  the  Carleton  Campus,  so  that 
our  University  is  not  rightly  able  to  claim  the  dubious  privilege 
of  having  administered  this  particular  coup  de  grace ! 


W.  I.  Illman 
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Shaw  Woods  Nature  Preserve 


Albert  Dugal 

Have  you  ever  wondered  what  most  of  the  woodlands  in  the  Ot- 
tawa Valley  looked  like  before  the  advent  of  European  settlers 
in  the  19th  Century?  If  so,  you  can  get  a glimpse  of  the  past 
splendor  of  our  forests  by  visiting  the  Shaw  Woods  Nature  Pre- 
serve. This  natural  treasure,  situated  at  the  northeast  end  of 
Lake  Dore,  is  approximately  150  km  west  of  Ottawa.  It  is  easily 
reached  by  car  on  paved  roads.  (See  map  opposite.) 

Two  large  wooden  signs  (one  in  English,  one  in  French)  lo- 
cated along  the  roadside  designate  the  nature  preserve.  The 
nature  trail  begins  immediately  behind  the  signs.  Parking  is 
permitted  along  the  side  of  the  road  near  the  nature  preserve 
signs  and  along  the  gravel  road  leading  to  the  Shaw  Dam. 

This  remarkable  woodland  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Shaw  family  of  Pembroke  for  over  132  years.  During  this  time, 
parts  of  the  woods  remained  undisturbed  in  essentially  virgin 
condition.  The  significance  of  this  woods  was  not  realized  until 
1973  when  several  people  from  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences  visited  the  site.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  assistance 
of  the  Nature  Conservancy  of  Canada  was  sought  to  protect  this 
stand  of  trees.  The  Conservancy  made  contact  with  Mr.  Donald 
Shaw  and  met  with  him  and  the  Museum  team  to  elaborate  on  the 
Museum's  interest  in  the  woods.  In  1977,  after  several  years  of 
contact  with  the  Shaw  family,  the  Nature  Conservancy  prepared  a 
report  stating  why  the  woods  should  be  preserved  in  their  natural 
state.  The  basis  for  this  brief  was  provided  by  Museum  personnel 
who  examined  much  of  the  woods  from  1973  to  1977.  Shortly  after- 
ward, in  a meeting  held  to  discuss  the  report  at  the  Victoria 
Museum  Building,  Mr.  Shaw  agreed  to  preserve  the  woods.  On  July 
19,  1979,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  woodlands  in  eastern  Canada 
was  dedicated  as  a Nature  Preserve.  This  was  a joint  project  of 
the  Shaw  family  of  Pembroke,  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences,  and  the  Nature  Conservancy  of  Canada.  The  Shaw  family 
is  to  be  commended  highly  for  making  the  preservation  of  this 
unique  woodland  possible. 

Most  of  the  Shaw  Woods  stands  on  well  drained,  gravelly 
sediments  which  were  deposited  by  retreating  ice  sheets  thousands 
of  years  ago.  The  remainder  is  situated  on  deep  organic  soils 
which  developed  in  poorly  drained  gully  bottoms.  Several  enor- 
mous erratic  boulders  are  scattered  about  the  woods,  torn  from 
the  granitic  bedrock  north  of  the  woods  by  the  force  of  2 km-high 
glacial  ice. 

The  Shaw  Woods  is  a unique  part  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence Forest  Region  - an  area  extending  in  a belt  of  varying 
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Shaw  Woods  Nature  Preserve 
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widths  from  southeastern  Manitoba  to  New  Brunswick.  This  woods 
derives  its  uniqueness  from  a combination  of  factors.  Among 
these  are  the  degree  of  disturbance  by  man,  the  diversity  of 
plant  communities,  the  height  of  the  canopy,  and  the  age  of  cer- 
tain tree  species. 

Several  sections  of  the  woods  have  barely  been  disturbed  by 
man.  The  best  example  of  undisturbed  woods  is  the  Sugar  Maple- 
Beech-Hemlock  community  (Zone  E)  located  in  the  centre  of  the 
woods.  Forests  of  this  type  were  common  when  the  Europeans  first 
came  to  this  country,  but  farming  and  lumbering  have  reduced 
their  extent  to  such  a degree  that  only  minute  fragments  survive 
today.  Thus,  virgin  mixed  forests  have  become  one  of  the  rarest 
and  most  precious  types  of  woodland  in  the  southern  part  of  east- 
ern Canada.  It  would  take  over  250  years  to  replace  this  forest 
if  it  were  to  be  clear  cut. 

Another  good  example  is  the  ancient  cedar  swamp  (Zone  I) 
which  lies  in  the  deep  gully  dissecting  the  woods.  Although  some 
cutting  has  occurred  here  in  the  past,  it  has  not  disrupted  the 
primeval  nature  of  the  swamp.  To  re-establish  a similar  plant 
community  would  take  over  300  years. 

The  woodland  contains  within  its  50-hectare  extent  a great 
variety  of  habitats.  Among  these  are  cool,  moist,  north-facing 
slopes;  warm,  dry,  south-facing  slopes;  seepage  areas;  wet  bottom 
lands;  vernal  ponds  and  streams;  gullies;  fallen  tree  trunks  and 
giant  boulders . 

The  Shaw  Woods  encompasses  an  unusually  rich  assortment  of 
plant  communities.  These  are  the  end  products  of  substrate,  dis- 
turbance and  habitat  variation.  Hemlock  groves,  pine  groves, 
cedar  swamps,  mature  Sugar  Maple-Beech-Hemlock  stands,  Yellow 
Birch-Sugar  Maple-Hemlock  stands.  White  Birch-Large-toothed  Aspen 
stands,  as  well  as  a variety  of  herbaceous  plant  communities  oc- 
cur within  the  boundaries  of  the  woodland.  The  area  contains  ex- 
amples of  the  full  range  of  stages  in  northern  hardwood  forest 
regeneration  - from  recent  disturbance  to  mature  forest. 

The  height  of  the  tree  canopy,  when  compared  to  other  wooded 
areas  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  (or  eastern  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island)  is  most  impress- 
ive. The  trees  soar  30  to  35  metres  or  more  above  the  forest 
floor.  The  first  branches  of  many  trees  occur  at  the  20-metre 
level.  This  is  the  average  canopy  height  of  many  wooded  areas 
around  Ottawa. 

Unlike  most  repeatedly  lumbered  or  managed  woodlots,  the 
Shaw  Woods  has  a large  number  of  old,  fallen  tree  trunks  in  var- 
ious stages  of  decay.  This  abundance  of  dead  wood  provides  food 
for  decomposing  organisms  such  as  bacteria  and  fungi,  and  habi- 
tats for  many  small  animals.  Contrary  to  the  popular  belief  of 
foresters,  ancient  mixed  woods  are  not  great  reservoirs  for  in- 
sects and  disease.  Rather,  they  are  dynamic,  living  ecosystems 
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in  which  nutrients  from  dead  trees  are  returned  to  the  forest 
community,  thereby  promoting  and  maintaining  new  growth. 

There  is  a large  number  of  old  trees  in  the  Shaw  Woods. 

Most  of  the  giant  Sugar  Maples  are  over  150  years  old.  The  large 
Hemlocks  vary  in  age  from  175  to  200  years,  while  the  oldest 
White  Cedar  is  about  240  years  old.  Scattered  throughout  the 
woods  are  several  large  White  Ash  which  are  approximately  110 
years  old. 


Exploring  the  Nature  Preserve 

The  best  way  to  explore  the  Shaw  Woods  is  to  follow  the 
trail  which  starts  immediately  behind  the  nature  preserve  signs. 
This  trail  is  roughly  3 km  long  and  ends  at  a gravel  side  road. 
Once  this  point  is  reached,  one  can  either  retrace  one's  steps, 
or  one  can  turn  left  and  follow  the  gravel  road  to  the  paved 
road  (about  400  metres) . One  then  turns  left  again  to  follow 
the  road  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  trail. 

The  trail  is,  for  the  most  part,  on  level  or  very  gently 
sloping  terrain.  It  does  traverse  two  slopes,  but  the  trail 
gradient  is  not  steep  enough  to  hinder  or  deter  anyone.  However, 
in  the  autumn  after  all  the  leaves  have  fallen,  caution  should 
be  exercised  when  ascending  or  descending  slopes  covered  with  wet 
leaves.  These  can  be  quite  slippery  after  a rain. 

The  trail  does  not  traverse  all  of  the  diverse  habitats  and 
plant  communities  within  the  Shaw  Woods;  however,  it  does  pass 
through  or  border  on  six  of  the  ten  major  zones  which  make  up  the 
woodland . 


Zones  of  the  Shaw  Woods* 


Zone  A 


This  zone  borders  the  paved  road  on  the  northeast  and  the 
pine  plantation  on  the  southeast.  It  extends  southward  to  Zone 
G in  a band  that  is  a hundred  or  so  metres  wide.  The  trees  here 
are  mature  and  more  than  30  metres  high.  Sugar  Maple  and  Beech 
are  dominant  tree  species.  Basswood  is  abundant  and  White  Ash 
occurs  periodically.  A magnificent  Red  Oak,  about  30  metres  in 
height,  grows  in  the  southern  part  of  this  zone.  Near  the  road, 
where  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil  is  greater,  White  Birch, 
Eastern  White  Pine,  Eastern  White  Cedar  and  Canada  Yew  can  be 
seen  from  the  trail  which  borders  this  zone  for  a short  distance. 
Shrubs  are  not  a very  conspicuous  element  in  this  area  and  are 
largely  restricted  to  the  moister  soils  next  to  the  road.  The 
herbaceous  flora  does  not  differ  significantly  from  that  of  ad- 
joining zones.  In  the  past,  much  of  this  zone  was  used  as  a 
source  of  firewood  for  the  Shaw  family. 

* Common  names  of  plants  were  taken  from  Gillett  and  White's  1978 

Checklist  of  Vascular  Plants  of  the  Ottccwa-Hull  Region _,  Canada. 
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Zone  B 


This  zone  covers  most  of  the  northeast  slope  of  the  woods 
and  borders  the  road  for  a hundred  metres  immediately  west  of 
the  trail  entrance.  Here,  Yellow  Birch  is  so  plentiful  that  it 
can  be  considered,  along  with  Sugar  Maple,  to  be  a dominant  tree. 
Hemlock  and  Basswood  are  also  abundant.  A fine  specimen  of  East- 
ern White  Cedar  occurs  on  the  north  side  of  the  trail  near  the 
first  Hemlock  grove  encountered.  Dead  White  Birch  trunks,  now 
mostly  fallen,  indicate  the  earlier  importance  of  this  species 
in  the  eastern  section  of  Zone  B. 

Most  of  the  trees  are  mature;  some  are  quite  large.  In 
1974,  the  two  most  impressive  trees  of  this  zone,  ancient  Yellow 
Birches,  died.  Their  massive  skeletons  still  stand  in  mute  testi- 
mony to  their  past  splendor. 

This  area  was  selectively  lumbered  many  years  ago.  More 
recently  (20-25  years  ago) , a number  of  old  Hemlocks  were  re- 
moved from  the  top  of  the  slope.  Around  their  rotting  stumps, 
many  young  Hemlocks  have  sprung  up  and  will  eventually  assume 
the  importance  of  their  predecessors. 

A number  of  shrubs  grow  in  this  zone.  Among  these  are  Moun- 
tain Maple,  Striped  Maple,  Beaked  Hazelnut,  Red-berried  Elder, 
Canada  Fly-honeysuckle,  Hobblebush,  Leatherwood  and  Canada  Yew. 
Large  clumps  of  Canada  Yew  are  scattered  throughout  this  area. 

The  herbaceous  flora  is  quite  varied.  Ferns  such  as  Maiden- 
hair Fern,  Spinulose  Wood  Fern,  Marginal  Shield  Fern,  Lady  Fern, 
Bulblet  Fern,  Rattlesnake  Fern  and  Oak  Fern  are  fairly  abundant. 
The  fern  allies  are  represented  by  Shining  Clubmoss,  Ground  Pine 
and  Dwarf  Scouring  Rush.  Many  kinds  of  spring  flowers  add  dashes 
of  colour  to  the  forest  floor,  such  as  Dog's-tooth-violet,  Wild 
Lily-of-the-Valley , Hairy  Solomon's  Seal,  Rose  Twistedstalk, 
Bellwort,  Red  Trillium,  White  Trillium,  Jack-in-the-Pulpit , Par- 
tridge-berry, Sweet  Cicely,  Blue  Cohosh  and  assorted  violets. 

Zone  C 


This  area  is  defined  by  a shallow  gully  at  the  base  of  the 
northeast  slope.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  trail,  lying  a hundred 
metres  downhill.  Trees  such  as  Eastern  White  Cedar,  Hemlock, 
Yellow  Birch,  Black  Ash,  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir  and  Larch  grow  in  the 
deep,  wet,  organic  soil.  This  soil  provides  an  insecure  roothold 
resulting  in  numerous  fallen  and  tilted  trees.  Exploration  of 
this  small  but  interesting  area  is  difficult.  Cedar  and  Hemlock 
tend  to  dominate  the  area;  however,  the  most  impressive  trees  are 
two  enormous  Larch,  32  metres  and  29  metres  high.  Mountain  Maple 
is  the  most  common  shrub  and  is  quite  abundant  in  certain  areas. 
Much  of  the  wet  organic  soil  and  many  of  the  fallen,  decayed 
trunks  are  covered  in  a rich  growth  of  mosses  and  liverworts. 
Growing  with  these  bryophytes  are  ferns,  Shining  Clubmoss,  and 
a variety  of  flowering  plants  such  as  Bluebead-lily , Jack- in- 
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the-Pulpit,  Bishop's  Cap,  Alpine  Enchanter's  Nightshade,  Naked 
Mitrewort,  Foamf lower  and  Touch-me-not.  In  a couple  of  spots, 
large  carpets  of  Toothwort  flourish  even  though  they  are  subject 
to  attack  by  a rust  (a  kind  of  fungus)  that  causes  the  leaves  to 
curl . 

Zone  D 


This  area  extends  northward  from  Zone  C to  the  paved  road. 

It  is  just  visible  from  the  trail  and  is  perhaps  most  easily 
reached  directly  from  the  road,  since  crossing  the  gully  can  be 
fairly  difficult  due  to  the  jumble  of  fallen  trees  and  the  water- 
logged soil.  The  dominant  tree  is  Sugar  Maple.  Other  trees, 
such  as  Basswood,  Hemlock,  Yellow  Birch,  White  Birch,  White  Cedar, 
Spruce  and  Balsam  Fir,  occur  in  varying  numbers.  Most  of  the 
trees  are  moderately  aged  or  mature.  A good  example  of  the  lat- 
ter is  White  Birch,  now  dying  out.  The  area  was  undoubtedly 
lumbered  in  the  past,  perhaps  60  or  more  years  ago.  Most  of  the 
shrubs  that  occur  in  Zone  B can  be  found  here.  Of  particular 
interest  is  an  enormous  patch  of  Canada  Yew.  Clumps  of  this  size 
are  indeed  a rarity.  The  herbaceous  layer  is  made  up  of  ferns, 
clubmosses  and  assorted  flowering  plants  such  as  trilliums,  Wild 
Lily-of-the-Valley , baneberries.  Dog's-tooth-violet  and  Wild 
Sarsaparilla . 

Zone  E 


This  zone  begins  at  the  top  of  the  northeast  slope  and  ex- 
tends southeastward  in  a broad  band  for  over  400  metres.  The 
trail  enters  this  area  by  passing  under  a tall  arch  formed  by  the 
abutting  crowns  of  two  trees.  (See  photo  on  page  53.)  It  then 
continues  through  a small  but  magnificent  Hemlock  grove  with 
trees  surpassing  heights  of  30  metres.  Beyond  this  evergreen 
community  lies  the  greater  part  of  the  awe-inspiring  Zone  E.  The 
dominant  trees  are  Sugar  Maple,  Beech  and  Hemlock.  Basswood  is 
relatively  abundant,  and  White  Ash  occurs  infrequently.  Yellow 
Birch  is  quite  scarce,  a marked  contrast  to  its  abundance  in  Zone 
B.  Most  of  the  trees  are  quite  high,  averaging  about  31  metres. 
Some  ancient  Sugar  Maples  reach  heights  of  35  metres  and  have 
trunks  exceeding  one  metre  in  diameter  at  breast  height.  Al- 
though these  magnificent  trees  are  over  150  years  old,  they  can- 
not compete  in  longevity  with  some  of  the  large  Hemlocks,  which 
range  from  175  to  200  years  in  age.  A few  White  Ash  here  also 
exceed  the  century  mark.  One  fine  specimen,  shown  on  page  52, 
reaches  the  height  of  35  metres  and  is  about  110  years  old. 

This  strikingly  beautiful  area  has  barely  been  touched  by 
man  and  hence  is  essentially  virgin  in  nature.  When  you  walk 
beneath  the  towering  trees,  you  are  experiencing  a type  of  wood- 
land that  was  common  throughout  the  Ottawa  Valley  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  Century. 

A number  of  vernal  pools  occur  in  this  zone.  A few  of  the 
shallower  ones  contain  old,  dead  or  dying  White  Birch.  Blowdowns, 
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Although  185  cm  tall,  Allan  Reddoch  is  dwarfed  by  the  towering 
Sugar  Maples  and  Beeches  of  Zone  E.  The  tree  he  is  measuring, 
the  tallest  White  Ash  in  the  background,  turned  out  to  be  35 
metres  high. 
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In  this  view,  you  are  looking  along  the  trail  from  the  Hemlock 
grove  of  Zone  E,  back  under  the  treed  arch  and  into  Zone  B. 
These  photographs  were  taken  in  mid-May  by  Joyce  Reddoch. 
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some  encompassing  as  many  as  five  trees,  are  periodically  encount- 
ered. Here  one  can  see  the  large  holes  left  by  the  wrenched  root 
balls,  and  numerous  shallow  craters  throughout  the  area  arrest 
to  previous  windthrows.  After  a tree  crashes  to  the  ground,  it 
gradually  rots  away.  Eventually,  only  a slight  rounding  of  the 
soil  where  the  trunk  once  lay  is  all  that  remains.  Fortunately, 
in  this  zone,  one  can  witness  all  the  stages  of  decomposition. 
Shrubs  are  not  as  numerous  nor  as  important  here  as  in  some  of 
the  other  zones.  Surprisingly,  the  herbaceous  flora  is  not  very 
diverse,  being  represented  mainly  by  ferns  and  a variety  of  flow- 
ering plants  such  as  trilliums,  Beech-drops,  Wild  Lily-of-the- 
Valley  and  Dog's-tooth-violet. 

Zone  F 


This  relatively  small  area  is  located  immediately  south  of 
Zone  E and  slightly  west  of  the  trail.  The  cratered  topography 
and  slightly  raised  outlines  of  thoroughly  rotted,  failed  trunks 
indicate  that  many  years  ago  almost  every  tree  in  this  zone  was 
toppled  by  high  winds.  Consequently,  the  present  canopy  contains 
a large  number  of  secondary  succession  trees  such  as  White  Birch 
and  Large-toothed  Aspen.  These  species  tend  to  dominate  the 
area,  but  their  reign  will  not  continue  for  long,  as  they  have 
reached  maturity,  and  some  have  already  started  to  die.  They 
will  be  replaced  by  the  Sugar  Maple  and  Beech  now  growing  in  the 
area.  It  should  be  noted  that  both  the  White  Birch  and  Large- 
toothed  Aspen  can  reach  astounding  heights  of  about  30  metres  in 
and  adjoining  Zone  G.  White  Ash  and  Basswood  are  also  well  es- 
tablished. Shrubs  are  not  conspciuous  in  this  area,  and  the 
herbaceous  flora  is  similar  to  that  in  Zone  E. 

Zone  G 


This  zone  occupies  part  of  the  central  "plateau"  immediately 
south  of  Zones  I and  F,  and  the  north  slope  of  the  large  gully 
that  dissects  the  woods.  It  was  heavily  lumbered  about  65  years 
ago,  and,  to  a much  lesser  degree,  more  recently.  Consequently, 
secondary  succession  trees  such  as  Large-toothed  Aspen  and  White 
Birch  dominate  the  area.  Spruce,  White  Pine,  White  Cedar,  Balsam 
Fir,  Hemlock,  Ironwood  and  Sugar  Maple  are  common,  and  Red  Oak 
occurs  infrequently.  The  tallest  tree  in  the  zone,  a 41  1/2 
metre  White  Pine,  grows  at  the  base  of  the  north  slope.  This 
slope  is  littered  with  trunks  and  branches  of  dead  trees,  parti- 
cularly Large-toothed  Aspen.  Among  the  shrubs  occurring  in  this 
zone  are  Mountain  Maple,  Canada  Fly-honeysuckle,  Northern  Bush- 
honeysuckle,  Arrowwood  and  Snowberry.  The  variety  of  interesting 
wildflowers  found  here  includes  Yellow  Lady-slipper,  Gaywings, 
Twinflower,  Indian  Cucumber-root  and  Pipsissewa. 

The  trail  enters  this  zone  and  then  slopes  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  great  gully.  It  continues  along  the  base  of  the  gully 
slope  until  it  reaches  the  gravel  side  road,  forming  as  it  does 
so  the  boundary  between  Zones  I and  G.  In  places,  the  trail  is 
20  metres  below  the  lip  of  the  gully.  Almost  half  of  the  trail 
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system  occurs  within  Zone  G. 


Zone  H 


This  is  a pine  grove  which  abuts  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
pine  plantation  and  Zone  G.  Although  visible  from  the  trail  in 
the  bottom  of  the  gully,  it  is  reached  only  by  a long,  tiring 
climb  up  the  gully  slope.  The  grove  is  about  65  years  old,  and 
the  trees  are  medium  size.  Although  Red  and  White  Pines  occur 
here,  White  Pine  predominates.  Beneath  the  evergreen  canopy  is 
a well-developed  hardwood  understory  dominated  by  Sugar  Maple. 

Zone  I 


This  complex  and  fascinating  zone  occupies  the  bottom  of 
the  great  gully.  Here,  plants  grow  on  deep,  waterlogged,  or- 
ganic soil.  This  substrate,  similar  to  that  of  Zone  C,  provides 
poor  anchorage  for  roots,  resulting  in  a snarl  of  fallen  and 
tilted  trees. 

The  far  western  sector  of  this  zone  was  heavily  lumbered 
about  40  years  ago.  The  lumbering  explains  the  fairly  young 
tree  cover,  a state  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  remainder 
of  the  area  where  only  a few  trees  have  been  removed.  Here, 
ancient  White  Cedars,  many  leaning  at  various  angles,  are  the 
most  impressive  trees.  One,  30  metres  high  and  about  240  years 
old,  is  the  patriarch  of  the  swamp.  Although  its  top  has  died, 
this  over-mature  individual  will  probably  live  on  for  many  years. 
When  you  stand  in  the  midst  of  this  ancient  cedar  wetland  and 
savour  its  primeval  nature,  you  can  only  wonder  about  the  many 
similar  swamps  that  existed  when  the  white  man  first  came  to  this 
country.  Now,  all  that  remains  of  these  magnificent  stands  are 
huge  wall  logs  in  old,  decaying  barns  and  sheds. 

Although  White  Cedar  is  the  dominant  species,  other  trees 
such  as  Yellow  Birch,  White  Spruce  and  Black  Ash  are  common. 

Balsam  Fir  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  lumbered  western  sector. 

A small  grove  of  old  Hemlocks  lends  enchantment  to  the  northern 
boundary  along  the  trail.  The  odd  American  Elm  can  still  be 
found  on  the  edges  of  the  easterly  reaches  of  this  zone,  but  most 
have  succumbed  to  dutch  elm  disease  and  soon  will  no  longer  be  a 
component  of  this  plant  community. 

Mountain  Maple  is  the  most  abundant  shrub,  while  other 
shrubs,  such  as  Skunk  Currant,  Wild  Gooseberry,  Red  Osier,  Canada 
Fly-honeysuckle  and  Labrador  Tea,  occur  to  a lesser  degree. 

Many  kinds  of  herbaceous  plants  occur  in  this  zone . The 
ferns  are  represented  by  Crested  Wood  Fern,  Marginal  Shield  Fern, 
Spinulose  Wood  Fern,  Lady  Fern,  Sensitive  Fern,  Rock  Polypody, 

New  York  Fern  and  Ostrich  Fern.  The  Ostrich  Fern  occurs  pre- 
dominantly in  one  area  - where  the  vernal  stream  from  Zone  J flows 
out  onto  the  gully  bottom.  Wood  Horsetail  and  Shining  Clubmoss 
are  the  most  frequently  encountered  of  the  fern  allies. 
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Many  interesting  flowering  plants,  such  as  Gaywings,  Star- 
flower,  Twinflower,  Sweet  White  Violet,  Bunchberry,  Early  Coral- 
root,  Dwarf  Rattlesnake-plantain,  White  Adder ' s-mouth , Blunt- 
leaved Orchid,  Northern  Green  Orchid,  Twayblade,  Bluebead-lily , 
Touch-me-not,  Dewdrop,  Naked  Mitrewort  and  Toothwort,  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  area.  There  is  also  a most  beautiful  and 
notable  bryophyte  component  to  this  zone. 

Zone  J 


This  zone  occupies  the  southern  slope  of  the  great  gully, 
and,  in  the  east,  most  of  the  level  wooded  terrain  beyond  the 
slope.  Although  this  area  can  be  seen  from  the  trail  bordering 
Zone  I,  it  is  most  easily  reached  by  using  the  gravel  side  road. 

Although  most  of  this  area  has  been  lumbered  in  the  past, 
large,  old  trees  are  not  uncommon,  particularly  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  zone.  Here,  on  the  level  terrain  beyond  the  slope, 
is  a fair  sized  stand  of  mature  trees.  Sugar  Maple  and  Beech 
are  the  dominants,  while  White  Ash  and  Basswood  occur  less  fre- 
quently. Yellow  Birch  is  present,  but  it  is  restricted  primarily 
to  the  slopes,  as  are  several  groups  of  Hemlocks.  About  25  years 
ago,  a number  of  old  Hemlocks  were  lumbered.  Young  Hemlocks  have 
established  themselves  around  the  rotting  stumps,  and  in  one  site, 
Mountain  Maple  and  Striped  Maple  have  grown  to  a height  of  7 1/2 
metres  - an  unusual  size  for  these  shrubs.  Other  shrubs,  such 
as  Canada  Yew,  Red-berried  Elder  and  Canada  Fly-honeysuckle, 
occur  within  this  zone.  The  herbaceous  flora  is  quite  similar 
to  that  in  Zone  B,  but  it  does  contain  some  unusual  wild  flowers 
such  as  Downy  Rattlesnake-plantain,  Ginseng,  Gaywings  and  Indian 
Cucumber-root . 

The  slope  is  indented  by  a couple  of  sizeable  gullies.  One 
of  these  harbors  a delightful  vernal  stream  which  cascades  over 
boulders  to  the  bottom  of  the  great  gully.  In  spring,  the  hill- 
side to  the  east  of  this  stream  is  covered  with  trilliums  and 
other  spring  flowers. 


Comment 


The  unique  nature  of  the  Shaw  Woods  provides  great  potential 
for  scientific  study.  This  woodlot  can  supply  information  on 
how  mature,  undisturbed  forests  function,  and  how  natural  re- 
generation is  accomplished.  It  would  allow  comparisons  between 
the  plant  and  animal  components  of  undisturbed  and  lumbered 
forests.  Data  on  the  longevity  and  maximum  growth  potential  of 
the  various  tree  species  could  be  compiled,  and  long-term  records 
could  be  kept  on  such  aspects  as  windthrow,  regeneration,  tree 
age  structures,  and  so  forth. 

Aside  from  its  scientific  interest,  the  Shaw  Woods  can  de- 
light visitors  with  a glimpse  into  the  past  when  magnificent 
forests  were  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
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Free  Publications  from  CWS 


The  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  has  available  an  interesting 
and  useful  selection  of  free  pamphlets  on  birds.  These  pamphlets, 
in  the  series  Hinterland  Who  ' s Who , describe  such  details  as  the 
appearance,  distribution,  life  history,  status  and  conservation 
of  each  species  and  provide  a reading  list.  The  species  avail- 
able at  the  present  time  are  as  follows: 


Waterfowl,  etc. 

Black  Duck 
Buf f lehead 
Canvasback 
Mallard  Duck 
Redhead 
Wood  Duck 
Canada  Goose 
Great  Snow  Goose 
Trumpeter  Swan 
Whistling  Swan 
Ruffed  Grouse 
Ptarmigan 

Ring-necked  Pheasant 


Other  Water  Birds 

Ganne  t 

Loon 

Herring  Gull 
Ring  Billed  Gull 
Whooping  Crane 
Great  Blue  Heron 

Birds  of  Prey 
Peregrine  Falcon 
Hawk 

Great  Horned  Owl 
Snowy  Owl 


Other  Land  Birds 
Black-capped  Chickadee 
Evening  Grosbeak 
Ruby-throated  Humming- 
bird 

Blue  Jay 
Gray  Jay 
Killdeer 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 
American  Robin 
Mountain  Bluebird 
Whippoorwill 
American  Woodcock 
Downy  Woodpecker 


Also  available  is  the  pamphlet  "Nest  Boxes  for  Birds". 


Individuals  may  order  up  to  ten  different  publications,  one 
copy  of  each.  Address  orders  and  inquiries  to  Distribution 
Section,  Canadian  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Environ- 
ment, Ottawa,  Ontario,  K1A  0E7. 


Bus  trips  to  Presqu’ile  and  Derby  Hill 

This  spring,  the  excursion  to  Presqu'ile  Park  is  scheduled 
for  March  30,  and  that  to  Derby  Hill,  New  York,  for  April  27. 

In  addition  to  the  details  listed  under  Coming  Events  (pages  60 
and  61),  the  following  points  should  be  noted.  Since  these  are 
all-day  trips,  be  sure  to  bring  enough  food  for  lunch  and  snacks. 
Dress  warmly  and  wear  waterproof  footwear.  Bring  binoculars. 

For  the  Derby  Hill  trip,  Canadians  should  bring  proof  of 
citizenship,  and  non-Canadians  should  bring  passports.  Also, 
binoculars,  cameras  and  other  equipment  in  "new"  condition  should 
be  registered  with  Canada  Customs  at  the  border. 

Make  your  reservations  for  these  trips  by  sending  your 
cheque  or  money  order  (payable  to  The  Ottawa  Field-Naturalists’ 
Club)  to  Ellaine  Dickson,  2037  Honeywell  Avenue,  Ottawa,  K2A  0P7, 
at  least  10  days  in  advance  of  the  trip.  Include  your  name, 
address,  telephone  number  and  the  name  of  the  trip. 
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Museum  Excursions 

Among  its  springtime  plans,  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences  is  organizing  excursions  to  Cap  Tourmente,  Quebec,  at 
the  time  of  the  Greater  Snow  Geese  migration  to  their  arctic 
breeding  grounds. 

Cap  Tourmente  is  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  just  east  of  lie  d'Orleans,  where  year  after  year  the 
geese  appear  in  growing  thousands . The  Canadian  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, which  operates  an  Interpretive  Centre  there,  is  actually 
concerned  with  the  growth  rate,  summarized  in  the  graph  below. 


Greater  Snow  Geese 

In  their  present  concentration  of  an  estimated  200,000  birds, 
they  become  a problem  chiefly  because  of  their  effect  on  vegeta- 
tion during  their  stopovers  - 200,000  birds  pulling  plants  out 
by  the  roots  bare  a lot  of  terrain,  and  as  marine  flats  are  de- 
nuded, the  birds  move  inland  to  the  growing  dismay  of  farmers 
and  others. 

Greater  Snow  Geese  are  normally  present  at  Cap  Tourmente  and 
neighbouring  areas  over  a 6-week  period,  both  spring  and  fall, 
with  peak  densities  in  the  middle  of  the  periods.  The  migration 
period  extends  from  the  first  of  April  to  mid-May  in  the  spring, 
and  from  mid-September  to  the  end  of  October  in  the  fall.  The 
latter  time  adds  the  spectacle  of  fall  colours  to  the  spectacle 
of  white  geese.  Incidentally,  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service 
points  out  that  human  visitors  now  number  in  the  thousands  as 
well,  weekends  being  particularly  crowded. 

Further  information  on  the  Museum's  excursions  may  be  ob- 
tained by  phoning  the  information  service  at  996-9281. 

Bill  Gummer 
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Trip  to  Nakkertok 

Last  fall,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Nakkertok  Ski  Club 
approached  The  Ottawa  Field-Naturalists'  Club  with  a suggestion 
that  a community  of  interest  may  exist  between  the  two  groups 
and  that  some  contact  might  prove  beneficial  to  both. 

The  Nakkertok  Ski  Club  was  organized  about  eight  years  ago 
by  a group  of  Ottawa  people  who  were  particularly  concerned  with 
cross-country  skiing  and  who  were  seeking  the  establishment  of 
trails  which  would  be  used  appropriately  for  this  purpose  and 
for  competitive  cross-country  ski  races.  This  club  now  has  a 
membership  of  about  two  hundred.  It  does  not  own  any  property, 
but  enjoys  user-rights  to  a large  parcel  of  land  running  from  a 
point  just  north  of  Gatineau  village,  Quebec,  to  the  MacGregor 
Lake  Road  (Highway  366) , six  km  to  the  north,  where  a clubhouse 
has  been  built.  This  land,  which  lies  a little  to  the  east  of 
Cantley,  is  privately  owned,  principally  by  Canadian  Internation- 
al Paper  and  Outaouais  Trails  Inc.  The  shareholders  of  this 
latter  organization  are  all  members  of  the  Nakkertok  Ski  Club . 

The  terrain  is  quite  varied,  some  of  it  very  rugged.  From 
a natural  history  point  of  view,  it  is  largely  unexplored,  though 
potentially  interesting,  and  some  of  the  ski  trails  could  be  used 
for  summer  excursions.  Hence,  the  area  is  potentially  attrac- 
tive to  our  members,  particularly  if  they  have  access  to  the 
clubhouse  facilities.  The  Nakkertok  Ski  Club,  therefore,  felt 
that  the  possibility  of  a mutually  beneficial  arrangement  should 
be  explored.  As  I understand  it,  they  envisage  three  possible 
developments.  In  the  first  and  simplest,  some  of  our  members 
might  join  Nakkertok  to  ski  in  winter  and  walk  in  summer,  and, 
equally,  some  Nakkertok  members  might  join  our  club.  In  the 
second,  we  might  come  to  a joint  agreement  with  Nakkertok  over 
the  use  of  clubhouse  facilities  and  land  in  the  non-skiing  period 
In  the  third,  our  club  might  seek  to  participate  financially  in 
the  Outaouais  Trail  investment. 

As  a first  means  of  contact,  a trip  has  been  organized  to 
visit  the  Nakkertok  Ski  Club  on  Sunday,  March  9.  See  Coming 
Events  for  further  details. 

I shall  be  out  of  Ottawa  on  March  9 and  thus  will  be  unable 
to  go  on  the  excursion.  I would  very  much  appreciate  partici- 
pants writing  a note  to  the  Club  box,  to  let  me  know  what  they 
think  of  this  type  of  excursion  and  whether  they  think  a formal 
arrangement  with  the  Nakkertok  Ski  Club  is  worth  pursuing  further 

Those  wishing  further  information  about  the  Nakkertok  Ski 
Club  should  call  226-5058  or  write  to  P.0.  Box  4476,  Station  E, 
Ottawa,  K1S  5B4. 

Roger  Taylor 
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Excursions  and  Lectures  Committee:  Frank  Bell  ( 521-8046 ) Chairman 

All  times  stated  are  departure  or  starting  times.  Please  arrive 
earlier;  leaders  start  promptly.  If  you  need  a ride  on  car  ex- 
cursions, don't  hesitate  to  ask  the  leader. 


Sunday  CROSS  COUNTRY  SKI  TRIP 

9 March  Leaders:  John  Moss  and  Geoff  Wasteneys  (733-6152) 

9:15  a.m.  Meet:  parking  lot  behind  National  Reserach  Council 

100  Sussex  Drive 

Cost:  $2.00  per  person  (free  for  children  under  13) 

This  is  a trip  to  visit  the  Nakkertok  Ski  Club  near 
Cantley,  Quebec.  (See  article  on  page  59  for  full 
details.)  A short  initial  tour  will  allow  those  who 
wish,  to  leave  at  lunch  time.  Those  staying  longer 
should  bring  a lunch.  The  ski  club  will  provide  a hot 
supper  (probably  chili  or  beans)  and  refreshments  at 
the  end  of  the  day  for  an  additional  charge  of  $2.00 
per  person.  Phone  Ellaine  Dickson  (722-3050,  after 
10  a.m.)  on  or  before  March  6 to  register  for  the 
supper.  (Only  the  first  25  will  be  accepted.)  Bring 
normal  cross-country  ski  gear. 


Tuesday 
11  March 
8:00  p.m. 


OFNC  MONTHLY  MEETING 

NATURAL  HISTORY  WRITING  AND  JOURNAL  ILLUSTRATION 
Speaker:  Aleta  Karstad 

Meet:  Auditorium,  National  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences 

Metcalfe  and  McLeod  Streets 
Aleta  Karstad,  a young  artist  and  field  naturalist  who 
lives  near  Ottawa,  has  written  a very  beautiful  and 
successful  book  giving  her  "personal  interpretation 
of  25  common  habitats  of  the  northern  part  of  our 
continent".  She  will  bring  some  of  her  paintings  to 
the  meeting. 


Friday  WORKSHOP  ON  BIRD  IDENTIFICATION  BY  SONG 
28  March  Leader:  Monty  Brigham  (692-2451) 

8:00  p.m.  Meet:  Activity  Centre,  National  Museum  of  Natural 

Sciences,  Metcalfe  and  McLeod  Streets 
An  introduction  to  some  of  the  common,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  uncommon,  bird  songs  heard  in  the  Ottawa  Valley. 
Records  and  tapes  of  bird  songs  will  be  compared  and 
used  to  analyze  difficult  songs. 
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In  this  view } you  are  looking  along  the  trait  from  the  Hemlock 
grove  of  Zone  E,  hack  under  the  treed  arch  and  into  Zone  B. 
These  photographs  were  taken  in  mid-May  by  Joyce  Heddoch. 
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some  encompassing  as  many  as  five  trees,  are  periodically  encount- 
ered. Here  one  can  see  the  large  holes  left  by  the  wrenched  root 
balls,  and  numerous  shallow  craters  throughout  the  area  arrest 
to  previous  windthrows.  After  a tree  crashes  to  the  ground,  it 
gradually  rots  away.  Eventually,  only  a slight  rounding  of  the 
soil  where  the  trunk  once  lay  is  all  that  remains.  Fortunately, 
in  this  zone,  one  can  witness  all  the  stages  of  decomposition. 
Shrubs  are  not  as  numerous  nor  as  important  here  as  in  some  of 
the  other  zones.  Surprisingly,  the  herbaceous  flora  is  not  very 
diverse,  being  represented  mainly  by  ferns  and  a variety  of  flow- 
ering plants  such  as  trilliums,  Beech-drops,  Wild  Lily-of-the- 
Valley  and  Dog's-tooth-violet. 

Zone  F 


This  relatively  small  area  is  located  immediately  south  of 
Zone  E and  slightly  west  of  the  trail.  The  cratered  topography 
and  slightly  raised  outlines  of  thoroughly  rotted,  failed  trunks 
indicate  that  many  years  ago  almost  every  tree  in  this  zone  was 
toppled  by  high  winds.  Consequently,  the  present  canopy  contains 
a large  number  of  secondary  succession  trees  such  as  White  Birch 
and  Large-toothed  Aspen.  These  species  tend  to  dominate  the 
area,  but  their  reign  will  not  continue  for  long,  as  they  have 
reached  maturity,  and  some  have  already  started  to  die.  They 
will  be  replaced  by  the  Sugar  Maple  and  Beech  now  growing  in  the 
area.  It  should  be  noted  that  both  the  White  Birch  and  Large- 
toothed  Aspen  can  reach  astounding  heights  of  about  30  metres  in 
and  adjoining  Zone  G.  White  Ash  and  Basswood  are  also  well  es- 
tablished. Shrubs  are  not  conspciuous  in  this  area,  and  the 
herbaceous  flora  is  similar  to  that  in  Zone  E. 

Zone  G 


This  zone  occupies  part  of  the  central  "plateau"  immediately 
south  of  Zones  I and  F,  and  the  north  slope  of  the  large  gully 
that  dissects  the  woods.  It  was  heavily  lumbered  about  65  years 
ago,  and,  to  a much  lesser  degree,  more  recently.  Consequently, 
secondary  succession  trees  such  as  Large-toothed  Aspen  and  White 
Birch  dominate  the  area.  Spruce,  White  Pine,  White  Cedar,  Balsam 
Fir,  Hemlock,  Ironwood  and  Sugar  Maple  are  common,  and  Red  Oak 
occurs  infrequently.  The  tallest  tree  in  the  zone,  a 41  1/2 
metre  White  Pine,  grows  at  the  base  of  the  north  slope.  This 
slope  is  littered  with  trunks  and  branches  of  dead  trees,  parti- 
cularly Large-toothed  Aspen.  Among  the  shrubs  occurring  in  this 
zone  are  Mountain  Maple,  Canada  Fly-honeysuckle,  Northern  Bush- 
honeysuckle,  Arrowwood  and  Snowberry.  The  variety  of  interesting 
wildflowers  found  here  includes  Yellow  Lady-slipper,  Gaywings, 
Twinf lower,  Indian  Cucumber-root  and  Pipsissewa. 

The  trail  enters  this  zone  and  then  slopes  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  great  gully.  It  continues  along  the  base  of  the  gully 
slope  until  it  reaches  the  gravel  side  road,  forming  as  it  does 
so  the  boundary  between  Zones  I and  G.  In  places,  the  trail  is 
20  metres  below  the  lip  of  the  gully.  Almost  half  of  the  trail 
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system  occurs  within  Zone  G. 


Zone  H 


This  is  a pine  grove  which  abuts  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
pine  plantation  and  Zone  G.  Although  visible  from  the  trail  in 
the  bottom  of  the  gully,  it  is  reached  only  by  a long,  tiring 
climb  up  the  gully  slope.  The  grove  is  about  65  years  old,  and 
the  trees  are  medium  size.  Although  Red  and  White  Pines  occur 
here,  White  Pine  predominates.  Beneath  the  evergreen  canopy  is 
a well-developed  hardwood  understory  dominated  by  Sugar  Maple. 

Zone  I 

This  complex  and  fascinating  zone  occupies  the  bottom  of 
the  great  gully.  Here,  plants  grow  on  deep,  waterlogged,  or- 
ganic soil.  This  substrate,  similar  to  that  of  Zone  C,  provides 
poor  anchorage  for  roots,  resulting  in  a snarl  of  fallen  and 
tilted  trees. 

The  far  western  sector  of  this  zone  was  heavily  lumbered 
about  40  years  ago.  The  lumbering  explains  the  fairly  young 
tree  cover,  a state  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  remainder 
of  the  area  where  only  a few  trees  have  been  removed.  Here, 
ancient  White  Cedars,  many  leaning  at  various  angles,  are  the 
most  impressive  trees.  One,  30  metres  high  and  about  240  years 
old,  is  the  patriarch  of  the  swamp.  Although  its  top  has  died, 
this  over-mature  individual  will  probably  live  on  for  many  years. 
When  you  stand  in  the  midst  of  this  ancient  cedar  wetland  and 
savour  its  primeval  nature,  you  can  only  wonder  about  the  many 
similar  swamps  that  existed  when  the  white  man  first  came  to  this 
country.  Now,  all  that  remains  of  these  magnificent  stands  are 
huge  wall  logs  in  old,  decaying  barns  and  sheds. 

Although  White  Cedar  is  the  dominant  species,  other  trees 
such  as  Yellow  Birch,  White  Spruce  and  Black  Ash  are  common. 

Balsam  Fir  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  lumbered  western  sector. 

A small  grove  of  old  Hemlocks  lends  enchantment  to  the  northern 
boundary  along  the  trail.  The  odd  American  Elm  can  still  be 
found  on  the  edges  of  the  easterly  reaches  of  this  zone,  but  most 
have  succumbed  to  dutch  elm  disease  and  soon  will  no  longer  be  a 
component  of  this  plant  community. 

Mountain  Maple  is  the  most  abundant  shrub,  while  other 
shrubs,  such  as  Skunk  Currant,  Wild  Gooseberry,  Red  Osier,  Canada 
Fly-honeysuckle  and  Labrador  Tea,  occur  to  a lesser  degree. 

Many  kinds  of  herbaceous  plants  occur  in  this  zone.  The 
ferns  are  represented  by  Crested  Wood  Fern,  Marginal  Shield  Fern, 
Spinulose  Wood  Fern,  Lady  Fern,  Sensitive  Fern,  Rock  Polypody, 

New  York  Fern  and  Ostrich  Fern.  The  Ostrich  Fern  occurs  pre- 
dominantly in  one  area  - where  the  vernal  stream  from  Zone  J flows 
out  onto  the  gully  bottom.  Wood  Horsetail  and  Shining  Clubmoss 
are  the  most  frequently  encountered  of  the  fern  allies. 
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Many  interesting  flowering  plants,  such  as  Gaywings,  Star- 
flower,  Twinf lower.  Sweet  White  Violet,  Bunchberry,  Early  Coral- 
root,  Dwarf  Rattlesnake-plantain,  White  Adder ' s-mouth , Blunt- 
leaved Orchid,  Northern  Green  Orchid,  Twayblade,  Bluebead-lily , 
Touch-me-not,  Dewdrop,  Naked  Mitrewort  and  Toothwort,  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  area.  There  is  also  a most  beautiful  and 
notable  bryophyte  component  to  this  zone. 

Zone  J 


This  zone  occupies  the  southern  slope  of  the  great  gully, 
and,  in  the  east,  most  of  the  level  wooded  terrain  beyond  the 
slope.  Although  this  area  can  be  seen  from  the  trail  bordering 
Zone  I,  it  is  most  easily  reached  by  using  the  gravel  side  road. 

Although  most  of  this  area  has  been  lumbered  in  the  past, 
large,  old  trees  are  not  uncommon,  particularly  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  zone.  Here,  on  the  level  terrain  beyond  the  slope, 
is  a fair  sized  stand  of  mature  trees.  Sugar  Maple  and  Beech 
are  the  dominants,  while  White  Ash  and  Basswood  occur  less  fre- 
quently. Yellow  Birch  is  present,  but  it  is  restricted  primarily 
to  the  slopes,  as  are  several  groups  of  Hemlocks.  About  25  years 
ago,  a number  of  old  Hemlocks  were  lumbered.  Young  Hemlocks  have 
established  themselves  around  the  rotting  stumps,  and  in  one  site, 
Mountain  Maple  and  Striped  Maple  have  grown  to  a height  of  7 1/2 
metres  - an  unusual  size  for  these  shrubs.  Other  shrubs,  such 
as  Canada  Yew,  Red-berried  Elder  and  Canada  Fly-honeysuckle, 
occur  within  this  zone.  The  herbaceous  flora  is  quite  similar 
to  that  in  Zone  B,  but  it  does  contain  some  unusual  wild  flowers 
such  as  Downy  Rattlesnake-plantain,  Ginseng,  Gaywings  and  Indian 
Cucumber-root . 

The  slope  is  indented  by  a couple  of  sizeable  gullies.  One 
of  these  harbors  a delightful  vernal  stream  which  cascades  over 
boulders  to  the  bottom  of  the  great  gully.  In  spring,  the  hill- 
side to  the  east  of  this  stream  is  covered  with  trilliums  and 
other  spring  flowers. 


Comment 


The  unique  nature  of  the  Shaw  Woods  provides  great  potential 
for  scientific  study.  This  woodlot  can  supply  information  on 
how  mature,  undisturbed  forests  function,  and  how  natural  re- 
generation is  accomplished.  It  would  allow  comparisons  between 
the  plant  and  animal  components  of  undisturbed  and  lumbered 
forests.  Data  on  the  longevity  and  maximum  growth  potential  of 
the  various  tree  species  could  be  compiled,  and  long-term  records 
could  be  kept  on  such  aspects  as  windthrow,  regeneration,  tree 
age  structures,  and  so  forth. 

Aside  from  its  scientific  interest,  the  Shaw  Woods  can  de- 
light visitors  with  a glimpse  into  the  past  when  magnificent 
forests  were  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
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Free  Publications  from  CWS 


The  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  has  available  an  interesting 
and  useful  selection  of  free  pamphlets  on  birds.  These  pamphlets, 
in  the  series  Hinterland  Who’s  Who _,  describe  such  details  as  the 
appearance,  distribution,  life  history,  status  and  conservation 
of  each  species  and  provide  a reading  list.  The  species  avail- 
able at  the  present  time  are  as  follows: 


Waterfowl,  etc. 

Black  Duck 
Buf f lehead 
Canvasback 
Mallard  Duck 
Redhead 
Wood  Duck 
Canada  Goose 
Great  Snow  Goose 
Trumpeter  Swan 
Whistling  Swan 
Ruffed  Grouse 
Ptarmigan 

Ring-necked  Pheasant 


Other  Water  Birds 

Gannet 

Loon 

Herring  Gull 
Ring  Billed  Gull 
Whooping  Crane 
Great  Blue  Heron 

Birds  of  Prey 
Peregrine  Falcon 
Hawk 

Great  Horned  Owl 
Snowy  Owl 


Other  Land  Birds 
Black-capped  Chickadee 
Evening  Grosbeak 
Ruby-throated  Humming- 
bird 

Blue  Jay 
Gray  Jay 
Killdeer 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 
American  Robin 
Mountain  Bluebird 
Whippoorwill 
American  Woodcock 
Downy  Woodpecker 


Also  available  is  the  pamphlet  "Nest  Boxes  for  Birds". 


Individuals  may  order  up  to  ten  different  publications,  one 
copy  of  each.  Address  orders  and  inquiries  to  Distribution 
Section,  Canadian  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Environ- 
ment, Ottawa,  Ontario,  K1A  0E7. 


Bus  trips  to  Presqu’ile  and  Derby  Hill 

This  spring,  the  excursion  to  Presqu'ile  Park  is  scheduled 
for  March  30,  and  that  to  Derby  Hill,  New  York,  for  April  27. 

In  addition  to  the  details  listed  under  Coming  Events  (pages  60 
and  61),  the  following  points  should  be  noted.  Since  these  are 
all-day  trips,  be  sure  to  bring  enough  food  for  lunch  and  snacks. 
Dress  warmly  and  wear  waterproof  footwear.  Bring  binoculars. 

For  the  Derby  Hill  trip,  Canadians  should  bring  proof  of 
citizenship,  and  non-Canadians  should  bring  passports.  Also, 
binoculars,  cameras  and  other  equipment  in  "new"  condition  should 
be  registered  with  Canada  Customs  at  the  border. 

Make  your  reservations  for  these  trips  by  sending  your 
cheque  or  money  order  (payable  to  The  Ottawa  Field-Naturalists' 
Club)  to  Ellaine  Dickson,  2037  Honeywell  Avenue,  Ottawa,  K2A  0P7, 
at  least  10  days  in  advance  of  the  trip.  Include  your  name, 
address,  telephone  number  and  the  name  of  the  trip. 
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Museum  Excursions 

Among  its  springtime  plans,  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences  is  organizing  excursions  to  Cap  Tourmente,  Quebec,  at 
the  time  of  the  Greater  Snow  Geese  migration  to  their  arctic 
breeding  grounds. 

Cap  Tourmente  is  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  just  east  of  lie  d'Orleans,  where  year  after  year  the 
geese  appear  in  growing  thousands . The  Canadian  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, which  operates  an  Interpretive  Centre  there,  is  actually 
concerned  with  the  growth  rate,  summarized  in  the  graph  below. 


Greater  Snow  Geese 

In  their  present  concentration  of  an  estimated  200,000  birds, 
they  become  a problem  chiefly  because  of  their  effect  on  vegeta- 
tion during  their  stopovers  - 200,000  birds  pulling  plants  out 
by  the  roots  bare  a lot  of  terrain,  and  as  marine  flats  are  de- 
nuded, the  birds  move  inland  to  the  growing  dismay  of  farmers 
and  others. 

Greater  Snow  Geese  are  normally  present  at  Cap  Tourmente  and 
neighbouring  areas  over  a 6-week  period,  both  spring  and  fall, 
with  peak  densities  in  the  middle  of  the  periods.  The  migration 
period  extends  from  the  first  of  April  to  mid-May  in  the  spring, 
and  from  mid-September  to  the  end  of  October  in  the  fall.  The 
latter  time  adds  the  spectacle  of  fall  colours  to  the  spectacle 
of  white  geese.  Incidentally,  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service 
points  out  that  human  visitors  now  number  in  the  thousands  as 
well,  weekends  being  particularly  crowded. 

Further  information  on  the  Museum's  excursions  may  be  ob- 
tained by  phoning  the  information  service  at  996-9281. 

Bill  Gummer 
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Trip  to  Nakkertok 

Last  fall,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Nakkertok  Ski  Club 
approached  The  Ottawa  Field-Naturalists'  Club  with  a suggestion 
that  a community  of  interest  may  exist  between  the  two  groups 
and  that  some  contact  might  prove  beneficial  to  both. 

The  Nakkertok  Ski  Club  was  organized  about  eight  years  ago 
by  a group  of  Ottawa  people  who  were  particularly  concerned  with 
cross-country  skiing  and  who  were  seeking  the  establishment  of 
trails  which  would  be  used  appropriately  for  this  purpose  and 
for  competitive  cross-country  ski  races.  This  club  now  has  a 
membership  of  about  two  hundred.  It  does  not  own  any  property, 
but  enjoys  user-rights  to  a large  parcel  of  land  running  from  a 
point  just  north  of  Gatineau  village,  Quebec,  to  the  MacGregor 
Lake  Road  (Highway  366),  six  km  to  the  north,  where  a clubhouse 
has  been  built.  This  land,  which  lies  a little  to  the  east  of 
Cantley,  is  privately  owned,  principally  by  Canadian  Internation- 
al Paper  and  Outaouais  Trails  Inc . The  shareholders  of  this 
latter  organization  are  all  members  of  the  Nakkertok  Ski  Club. 

The  terrain  is  quite  varied,  some  of  it  very  rugged.  From 
a natural  history  point  of  view,  it  is  largely  unexplored,  though 
potentially  interesting,  and  some  of  the  ski  trails  could  be  used 
for  summer  excursions.  Hence,  the  area  is  potentially  attrac- 
tive to  our  members,  particularly  if  they  have  access  to  the 
clubhouse  facilities.  The  Nakkertok  Ski  Club,  therefore,  felt 
that  the  possibility  of  a mutually  beneficial  arrangement  should 
be  explored.  As  I understand  it,  they  envisage  three  possible 
developments.  In  the  first  and  simplest,  some  of  our  members 
might  join  Nakkertok  to  ski  in  winter  and  walk  in  summer,  and, 
equally,  some  Nakkertok  members  might  join  our  club.  In  the 
second,  we  might  come  to  a joint  agreement  with  Nakkertok  over 
the  use  of  clubhouse  facilities  and  land  in  the  non-skiing  period 
In  the  third,  our  club  might  seek  to  participate  financially  in 
the  Outaouais  Trail  investment. 

As  a first  means  of  contact,  a trip  has  been  organized  to 
visit  the  Nakkertok  Ski  Club  on  Sunday,  March  9.  See  Coming 
Events  for  further  details. 

I shall  be  out  of  Ottawa  on  March  9 and  thus  will  be  unable 
to  go  on  the  excursion.  I would  very  much  appreciate  partici- 
pants writing  a note  to  the  Club  box,  to  let  me  know  what  they 
think  of  this  type  of  excursion  and  whether  they  think  a formal 
arrangement  with  the  Nakkertok  Ski  Club  is  worth  pursuing  further 

Those  wishing  further  information  about  the  Nakkertok  Ski 
Club  should  call  226-5058  or  write  to  P.0.  Box  4476,  Station  E, 
Ottawa,  K1S  5B4. 

Roger  Taylor 
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Excursions  and  Lectures  Committee:  Frank  Bell  ( 521-8046 ) Chairman 

All  times  stated  are  departure  or  starting  times.  Please  arrive 
earlier;  leaders  start  promptly.  If  you  need  a ride  on  car  ex- 
cursions, don't  hesitate  to  ask  the  leader. 


Sunday  CROSS  COUNTRY  SKI  TRIP 

9 March  Leaders:  John  Moss  and  Geoff  Wasteneys  (733-6152) 

9:15  a.m.  Meet:  parking  lot  behind  National  Reserach  Council 

100  Sussex  Drive 

Cost:  $2.00  per  person  (free  for  children  under  13) 

This  is  a trip  to  visit  the  Nakkertok  Ski  Club  near 
Cantley,  Quebec.  (See  article  on  page  59  for  full 
details.)  A short  initial  tour  will  allow  those  who 
wish,  to  leave  at  lunch  time.  Those  staying  longer 
should  bring  a lunch.  The  ski  club  will  provide  a hot 
supper  (probably  chili  or  beans)  and  refreshments  at 
the  end  of  the  day  for  an  additional  charge  of  $2.00 
per  person.  Phone  Ellaine  Dickson  (722-3050,  after 
10  a.m.)  on  or  before  March  6 to  register  for  the 
supper.  (Only  the  first  25  will  be  accepted.)  Bring 
normal  cross-country  ski  gear. 


Tuesday 
11  March 
8:00  p.m. 


OFNC  MONTHLY  MEETING 

NATURAL  HISTORY  WRITING  AND  JOURNAL  ILLUSTRATION 
Speaker:  Aleta  Karstad 

Meet:  Auditorium,  National  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences 

Metcalfe  and  McLeod  Streets 
Aleta  Karstad,  a young  artist  and  field  naturalist  who 
lives  near  Ottawa,  has  written  a very  beautiful  and 
successful  book  giving  her  "personal  interpretation 
of  25  common  habitats  of  the  northern  part  of  our 
continent".  She  will  bring  some  of  her  paintings  to 
the  meeting. 


Friday  WORKSHOP  ON  BIRD  IDENTIFICATION  BY  SONG 
28  March  Leader:  Monty  Brigham  (692-2451) 

8:00  p.m.  Meet:  Activity  Centre,  National  Museum  of  Natural 

Sciences,  Metcalfe  and  McLeod  Streets 
An  introduction  to  some  of  the  common,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  uncommon,  bird  songs  heard  in  the  Ottawa  Valley. 
Records  and  tapes  of  bird  songs  will  be  compared  and 
used  to  analyze  difficult  songs. 
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Sunday 
30  March 
6:30  a.m. 

BUS  EXCURSION:  BIRDING  AT  PRESQU'ILE  PARK 
Leader:  Bob  Bracken  (728-5137) 

Meet:  Loblaw's,  Carlingwood  Shopping  Centre 

Carling  Avenue  at  Woodroffe  Avenue 
Cost:  $13.00  per  person  (prepaid  10  days  in  advance) 

See  note  on  page  57  for  further  details. 

The  highlight  of  the  trip  should  be  the  large  flocks 
of  migratory  waterfowl  gathered  at  Presqu'ile  prior 
to  journeying  further  north. 

Tuesday 
8 April 
8:00  p .m. 

OFNC  MONTHLY  MEETING 

SPRING  WILDFLOWERS 

Speaker:  Erich  Haber  (722-5523) 

Meet:  Auditorium,  National  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences 

Metcalfe  and  McLeod  Streets 
An  illustrated  talk  on  spring  wildflowers  and  their 
uses  in  folklore  for  food  and  medicine. 

Tuesday 
15  April 

8:00  p.m. 

VISIT  TO  ORNITHOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  COLLECTION  AND  THE 
BOURGUIGNON  COLLECTION 
Leader:  Henri  Ouellet 

Only  a limited  number  can  be  accepted.  To  make  a 
reservation  and  obtain  further  details,  phone  Ellaine 
Dickson  (722-3050,  after  10  a.m.).  The  National  Col- 
lection features  bird  skins,  skeletons,  specimens  in 
fluid,  nest  and  eggs,  as  well  as  range  maps. 

Tuesday 
22  April 

ANNUAL  DINNER 

Meet:  R A Centre,  2451  Riverside  Drive 

Time:  social  hour:  6:30  p.m.;  dinner:  7:30  p.m. 

Additional  details  are  provided  in  the  centrefold. 

Friday 
25  April 
8:00  p.m. 

AMPHIBIANS  IN  SPRING 

Leader:  Stephen  Darbyshire  (749-9317) 

Meet:  Jack  Pine  Trail  on  Moodie  Drive  2|  km  south  of 

Richmond  Road  intersection 
Bring  rubber  boots  and  a flashlight.  Depending  on 
the  weather,  one  might  see  Chorus  Frogs,  Spring  Peep- 
ers, Wood  Frogs,  and  possibly  Leopard  Frogs,  American 
Toads  and  Blue-spotted  Salamanders. 

Sunday 
27  April 
6:30  a.m. 

BUS  EXCURSION:  HAWK  MIGRATION  AT  DERBY  HILL,  N.Y. 
Leaders:  Steve  O'Donnell  and  Loney  Dickson  (226-4217) 

Meet:  Loblaw's,  Carlingwood  Shopping  Centre 

Carling  Avenue  at  Woodroffe  Avenue 
Cost:  $13.00  per  person  (prepaid  10  days  in  advance) 

If  weather  conditions  are  favourable,  the  hawk  migra- 
tion passing  through  Derby  Hill  should  be  spectacular. 
See  note  on  page  57  for  further  details. 
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